THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


OCTOBER, 1842. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN S. 


BY A NAUTICAL OLDBUOCK, 


Ir was a dark gloomy morning. We were enveloped in one of 
those dense and extensive fogs which in certain of the spring months 
hang for days together over the coast along the mouths of the Mis- 
sissippi. Occasionally it would rise for a few moments, so that we 
could see along the ground the distance of a mile, and then it would 
fall again flat to the water and thick as cotton, and the end of the 
flying-jib-boom would be lost in the mist. 

On board there was a prospect of a long, dull, wearisome day. 
Breakfast, the first amusement, was already over; and my compan- 
ions, after ranging for a while to and fro like caged animals in a 
menagerie, had one after another betaken themselves to various 
time-killing diversions. Glass, who before breakfast had been very 
busy putting his rifle in order, now, afraid perhaps to trust himself 
in the swamps on such a day, had donned cap and gown, and was 
bolstered up in a corner of the cabin, intent upon exposing the fal- 
lacy of an old foreign review by learned lead-pencil annotations on 
the margins of a leading article. Sidell and Norris had early taken 
to chess ; Schroéder, in a corner, warbled plaintively to his guitar ; 
while King, Isaacs and Selden, like three true ‘ Middies,’ had divi- 
ded three hand-fulls of coffee and half a dozen segars between 
them, and were squeezing a great deal of boisterous amusement 
out of a game of ‘ poker.’ 

I had ‘considerable of a day’s work’ before me. With the first 
peep at the fog, I had put on my tall boots and pea-jacket; and 
now, while I watched the slow wasting of my morning segar, I 
carefully turned over in my mind the details of my intended expe- 
dition; and, as I do not like to be taken by surprise, deliberated 
upon the course I should adopt in case two or three kegs of curious 
old Spanish doubloons should fall to my share of the booty. And 
this was a more perplexing question than one would readily sup- 
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pose. At first I thought I would smuggle the gold quietly up to 
town, make a special deposite at the bank, and then let the world 
wag on just as if nothing unusual had happened. But then came 
pleasant fancies about what one could do up in town with so much 
money; and I half made up my mind to clear the coast at once. 
Next I thought of ‘a roam o’er the salt sea foam, as Schroéder was 
wont to sing; and I almost concluded to buy the ‘ Falcon, the big 
rakish pilot-boat, paint her black as a pirate, curse and quit the 
coast-survey, and go a-cruising, as captain of my own yacht. But 
when I thought of ‘the gay spring and glorious women that must be 
beaming out at the north, I gave up all other plans, decided to char- 
ter the crack boat, to go up the river ‘with a rush, over the moun- 
tains ‘ with a whirl, and make a ‘ blue streak’ for home. 

We were in the habit of spending an occasional evening at the 
house of Captain T , the boarding-officer residing at the Balize, 
for the sake of excellent entertainment in the way of anecdote and 
wild graphic tales of sea and land, with which our host delighted 
us. On one of these evenings the Captain happened to speak of 
the ‘Old Magazine,’ a mysterious brick building known to exist in 
the midst of the swamps, not many miles from the Balize. There 
was something in the description striking and wonderful ; antiquity, 
strange old bricks, and inexplicable mystery, to excite the i imagina- 
tive and awaken the curiosity of the antiquarian; and the conjec- 
tures and suggestions as to the origin and purpose of the building, 
which were put forth in the conversation that ensued, would have 
caused a money-digger’s heart to leap into his throat and his hair to 
stand on end. 

It was on a lonely unfrequented part of the coast, and which had 
never been less solitary within the memory of man. It was in an 
out-of-the-way place, lying in nobody’s track ; not even a fisherman 
would pass that way from one year to another, unless blown by, by 
some ill wind. It was invisible, being concealed by the tall reeds, 
so that a person might coast along ‘the very edge of the marsh, 
within a hundred yards of it, without observing the shghtest token 
to awaken suspicion of its existence. 

The situation was several miles up a bay, and near the bottom of 
a cove of that bay, with nothing but shallow water for half a league 
around ; consequently no vessel of any size could come within 
miles of it. There was a narrow, crooked, uncertain channel run- 
ning through the bay and cove, by which boats drawing two or 
three feet might approach; but the swamp, from the shore to the 
Magazine, might be called impassable; for a person would sink in 
up to the middle at every other step, while alligators and moccasin- 
snakes would render the attempt perilous. The only way by which 
the Magazine could be reached was by passing on to the very bot- 
tom of the cove, where was a small bayou, which, if it could be 
found, would lead through the most strange turns and doublings to 
the building. And it was particularly remarkable that about midway 
an immense drift-log, nearly six feet in diameter, had in old times 
been placed directly across the bayou; perhaps by chance, but ap- 
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parently as a barrier or out-work upon this only practicable approach. 
The building itself was of brick, of immense strength, surrounded 
by a ditch, and bearing an appearance of great antiquity. It was 
much encumbered by piles of old drift-wood and clumps of tall 
reeds, and no door or other opening was visible ; but on the roof, 
which was of brick and nearly flat, there was an excavation about 
three feet in diameter, where long ago some person had evidently 
undertaken to penetrate through the solid masonry, and having got 
about a foot deep had given up in despair. 

It was several years since our host had even visited the place; ip 
and as far as he knew, no living man had ever seen the inside of | 
the mysterious ruin. Some were disposed to regard it as merely a 
military or powder-magazine, and a relic of old French or Spanish 
times in Louisiana. This indeed was the vulgar and common opin- 
ion; but there were others, and particularly on that evening, who | 
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held that circumstances, instead of sustaining, entirely overthrew 
this hypothesis. A building for such a purpose, they said, would be 
placed near some station or settlement; it would be in the interior, 
and on the bank of the river, or at least approachable from the river. 
This was out on the verge of the coast; in the neighborhood of 
nothing ; instead of being convenient to the river, was inaccessible 
except by going outside and approaching it coast-wise, and had 
every appearance of having been located with a view to conve- 
nience of access from the ocean. 

Upon this, one hinted that it was a pirate’s den; another suggested 
that Lafitte might have known something about it: while a third 
maintained that it must have been a store-house of the Bucaniers 
in the old roving times, when Spanish galleons were fair prizes, and 
when it was no sin to burn and plunder the golden little towns on 
the Spanish main. Another marvellous hypothesis was started by 
the Captain himself. It was well known, he remarked, that during 
the troubles which preceded the revolt in St. Domingo, many of the 
planters put their wealth on ship-board and consigned it to foreign 
merchants, while others sailed secretly away and buried their treas- 
ures in distant islands. It struck him that this building, without 
door or visible entrance, had much the appearance of a secret depos- 
itory. Possibly a community of the doomed planters, trusting to 
the shallow waters and impassable marsh, had sealed up there their 
gold and jewels, and returning to their homes, had died in the mas- 
sacre which followed. 

In this way the old ruin was embellished by one wild imagina- 
tion after another, through love of the marvellous and the natural 
propensity to magnify a wonder; and there is no telling to what 
absurd conclusion these golden fancies might at last have led, had 
not the worthy Doctor H , of the Balize, promptly set his most 
dogmatical face against them. ‘It was absurd, he said, ‘to talk of 
Domingo, or the Bucaniers, or Lafitte, in connection with this build- 
ing. Why should the Bucaniers or the people of St. Domingo 
come all the way across the Gulf to bury their money? Why 
should they select this particular spot of all others? As to Lafitte, 
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who ever heard of his being so troubled with cash? Absurd! It 
would not do to dispute common report —the traditions of the peo- 
ple. They were always correct. This building was undoubtedly a 
Spanish work ; a mere powder magazine, placed where it would be 
out of the way in case of an explosion. If any body felt disposed 
to encounter the toil and trouble of getting into it, perhaps he might 
get a rusty cannon-ball or a grape-shot for his pains. But it was 
this very fact, the consideration that it was an ancient military work, 
that gave it interest in his eyes. He confessed he was somewhat 
of an antiquarian. He regarded with more interest such an old 
story-telling ruin than he did the finest mansion in town. It was 
undoubtedly a curiosity ; he should be delighted to have an oppor- 
tunity to examine it; and if he should find even so much as an old 
rusty nail, he should consider it, on account of its age and associa- 
tions, curious and interesting. 

Perhaps the opposition had more reason and argument on their 
side; but then the Doctor had the most emphasis ; and what is rea- 
son against good obstinate dogmatism? The subject was droppe »d, 
and the conversation died away until the ‘Old Magazine’ gave 
place to other topics. In some of the Doctor’s opinions I had the 
pleasure of fully coinciding; and remarking that I had myself a 








slight antiquarian taste, I privately suggested that we would make 


this interesting ruin a visit together, on the first convenient day. I 
had occasion to take my leave rather early, and it so happened that 
the Doctor left nearly at the same time. As we walked along the 
bayou, we discoursed upon the western mounds, the ruins of Cen- 
tral America, and other antiquities; digressing now and then into 
the days of the Bucaniers, and discussing incidentally the vast 
wealth of the ancient planters of St Domingo. We were delighted 
with our newly-discovered congeniality of taste; we smoked. over 
it; and it was owing to these occurrences that on the morning in 
question, while my companions were lounging about in gowns and 
slippers, I had on my swamp-boots and pea-jacket. 

At an early hour I went ashore to stir up the Doctor; for he was 
rather a corpulent, perhaps I might say fat and sleek- headed man, 
unaccustomed to give himself concern about the sun-rise. He was 
reclining in an arm-chair, an open volume on his knees, his vest 
unbuttoned ; eomfortably picking his teeth after a warm breakfast, 
and ruminating probably upon antiquities. He rubbed his hands 
gleefully at my entrance, closed his book with a flourish, and putting 
on a hunting-coat and a pair of hunting-boots which tied above the 
knee, was in readiness. 

Our way lay for a mile or two through a narrow bayou, which 
would bring us out into the bay on which the Magazine was situa- 
ted. These bayous are very crooked, and debouche obliquely ; and 
as the reeds grow very close upon their banks and all along the 
coast, it is difficult at even a little distance outside to discern “their 
mouths: but the shore shoals so much, that with an ordinary row- 
boat it is necessary to keep out perhaps a hundred yards, and through 
this mud the current of the bayou makes a crooked wandering chan- 
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nel out to deep water. In clear weather, an experienced eye may 
detect these channels by the color of the water, and thus find the 
way to the bayou; but in a dark or foggy day it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to strike the channel or find the mouth of the bayou. 

The Doctor was an old cruiser in these waters : he had had some 
experience in ‘ blind’ bayous, and knew a great deal more about the 
inconveniences of groping about among mud-shoals in the dark, 
searching for the channel of a bayou, than I did. When he came 
out and saw the fog, he paused, shook his head, and said it would 
not do: ‘We must defer our expedition to another day; we should 
never be able to get back into the bayou in such a fog.’ 

‘Pooh! Doctor, said I; ‘all the fog will be blown away before 
we get ready to come back ;’ and we strode along. As we passed 
the Pilots’ Hotel, the Doctor made another pause. ‘ Peter, said he 
to an old pilot who was leaning against the door-post, ‘what do you 
think? We are going to the Old Magazine. Shall we be able to 
find it in such a day ?’ 

‘Ah! it’ll be easier findin’ the Magazine than it will to find the 
mouth of the bayou when you’re comin’ back.’ 

‘Just so. That’s the very thing. It’s dangerous, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes. That is, J should’nt choose such a day to go. It’s a goin’ 
to rain; as like as not it’ll be dark before you get back; and J 
should n’t care about bein’ out in the bay of a dark night with nothin’ 
but a skiff, and a gale a blowin’, as ten to one it will before mid- 
night.’ 

‘ Well, I think we had better not go,’ said the Doctor, dubiously. 

‘Of course you’ll do as you like, you know,’ resumed Peter, at 
the same time stepping out and scrutinizing the fog; ‘ but since you 
ask my advice, I’ll tell you what it is. It’s my opinion that you 
won't take supper here to-night, if you go.’ 

‘ Here you are talking about midnight!’ I exclaimed. ‘ Why we 
shall be back to dinner! I shall certainly go. We shall take a 
boat-compass along; and if we can’t find the bayou, we can’ go 
around and come in by Soss’ Island, for I know that channel.’ 

The Doctor shook his head. He had the utmost confidence in 
Peter's advice and weather-wisdom ; but then his fears were no 
match for his antiquarian passion ; and just as we were pushing off, 
he changed his mind and came up puffing. 

Our equipage consisted of a clumsy skiff, none the better for its 
age and hard knocks: two men, an axe, a crow-bar, tinder-box, lan- 
tern, and boat-compass. We dropped down the bayor for a while 
in silence; but at length an observation inadvertently escaped me. 
Contemplating the capacity of our dilapidated skiff, I happened to 
think aloud, and said: ‘ We couldn’t bring away much in this.’ 

‘Much what?’ asked the Doctor, sternly. 

‘Nothing, nothing. I don’t know what I was saying.’ 

‘Much specie, you meant! I fear you forget the purely antiqua- 
rian objects of this expedition. Yes, I see; your fancy is running 
wild among bags of gold and silver. Now, Sir, you have some com- 
mon sense, and I recommend you to not let your imagination run 
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away with it. Why, you’ll be the laughing-stock of the Balize. 
The idea of a Kidd’s- -money-hunting expedition ! Indeed, if the 
thing is to take that turn, I must beg to be set ashore at once; for I 
have n’t the slightest desire to be ridiculed about the Balize as a 
money-digger.’ 

‘Well, this is very extraordinary! To talk to me in this style; 
and all about an observation which you have n’t understood! Why, 
are there not curiosities to be brought away ?— old bricks, if nothing 
more? Now give yourself no uneasiness; I assure you I share 
your concern about being so horridly misunderstood. Indeed, it is 
preposterous to suppose there can be any thing of any considerable 
value in this old powder-magazine. The utmost of my expecta- 
tions is, as I have said, a cutlass or a pistol; and I confess I have 
pleased myself with the fancy of a bloody dagger marked with the 
name of some notorious old freebooter; Drake, Cavendish, or Sir 
William Morgan. Now I should like that.’ 

‘Or while you’re about it, say a sword of old Don De Soto him- 
self!’ 

‘Ay, and in that case it might be diamond-hilted, for those old 
Spaniards were curious and extravagant about these things.’ 

‘Well, said the Doctor, with testy disdain, ‘of course it is possi- 
ble that we may meet with an article of value, a diamond-hilt, as 
you say; but then we do’nt expect it.’ 

‘Oh! of course not! But certainly there must be something —a 
heap of rubbish, at the least;'and since the building has n’t been 
opened within a century, whatever it contains must smell a little of 
antiquity. Now consider a pile of old Spanish state-documents !’ 

‘Yes! now that would be important!’ 

‘ And, Doctor, it would be very strange if this mysterious building, 
with walls seven feet thick, and without door or window, should 
contain nothing whatever — absolutely nothing !’ 

Upon this the Doctor rubbed his hands complacently ; and, plain 
to see, a smile was smothered in his good-humored features. I took 
advantage of the moment to propose a question which had puzzled 
me not a little. ‘Suppose, Doctor, said I, ‘that in your peregrina- 
tions about the swamps, you should have the good fortune to find a 
few kegs 

‘Oh! away with that nonsense!’ 

‘Well, well; but I am only supposing a case. Suppose, I say, 
that you should find, in a place where it had been left by the old 
Spanish government, an unmanageable quantity of gold; how would 
you get away with it? For the State might have something to say 
about it.’ 

The Doctor winked deliberately with both eyes, and with a sig- 
nificant motion of the head, and altogether the air of a man whose 
plans are cut and dried, replied in an under-tone: ‘ Wouldn't I 
smuggle it on board the fastest tow-boat, and then make her walk 
up the Mississippi and never stop this side of Louisville ?’ 

When we passed out of the bayou the fog was very dense: we 
pulled out to make a good offing, and then steered to the south until 
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we were able to double a remarkable log, upon which sat twelve 
beautiful white pelicans, as grave as a panel of jurors ; then steering 
northerly we found the little bayou with no great difficulty. It was 
a more serious affair when we came to the barrier-log. It was im- 
possible to lift the boat over, and we were obliged to get out and 
force her through the swamp so as to pass around one end; a busi- 
ness which at that time we considered very disagreeable. 

The Magazine itself now came in sight, surrounded by its ditch, 
or rather standing in the midst of a square black pool. Never shall 
I forget the impressions with which I first beheld its deep-red, time- 
worn walls. Never had I seen such an appearance of hoary age. 
The corners of the building were wasted and rounded off; the 
bricks had the appearance of a honey-comb; wild parsneps were 
growing on the roof, and weeds hanging from crevices in the walls. 
As we glided down the still bayou, contemplating through the dark 
vista the strange structure so long buried in mystery and gloom, old 
stories of magic and enchantment came to mind. lalmost expected 
to hear some strange warning voice, or to see some outlandish gray- 
beard sentinel; and I thought with something like dismay of the 
log, which in case of real flesh-and-blood apparitions would so eflec- 
tually cut off our retreat. 

The Magazine, as it may yet be called, with all its ‘surroundings,’ 
we found precisely as had been described ; strong enough for a fort, 
and without door or window. A timber being reared against the 
walls, the Doctor and I clambered up and forthwith set to work with 
axe and crow-bar, with great enthusiasm. The blunt crow-bar was 
soon found to be a useless instrument, and all our hopes centered in 
the axe. This I wielded for a time with great dexterity: but oh, 
ye back-woodsmen ! who have never tried your steel upon any thing 
harder than mere oak, or attempted any thing more stupendous than 
a log of six or eight feet diameter, what idea can you have of the 
job of cutting with a hoe-axe through six feet of solid masonry ? 
My hands, methinks, feel the blisters to this day! I can truly say 
of those old builders, whoever they were, that they well understood 
masonry. The bricks were as hard, it seemed to me, as flint; and 
as to the mortar, it was as white and as hard as beach-sand could 
make it. When I first arrived, and contemplated the work which 
had been done, I wondered how one who had fairly set to at so pro- 
mising an enterprise could have yielded to difficulties and despair ; 
but I began now to perceive that such a thing might be. With all 
our ardor, the Doctor and I had deepened the excavation but a few 
inches, when we felt a willingness to stand back and give place to 
the stalwart sailors; and after that, though there was far less spirit 
displayed, yet I must confess the work advanced more rapidly. 

As the day wore on, and we saw how slowly the excavation deep- 
ened, our first regret was that we had brought no lunch with us. 
Every body knows the peculiar effect which hard work has upon 
the stomach; and how, the stomach being so affected, the muscles 
wither and exertion flags. Our sailors’ brawny arms seemed to 
lose their vigor; the blows became feeble; the axe bounded about 
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with a kind of stagger; and the pauses to rub the back and scratch 
the head became more frequent and of longer duration. At this 
juncture the foresight of the Doctor was strikingly displayed. He 
drew forth from an inner pocket a curious flask, and first applying it 
to his own lips with the affectionate manner of old and long-tried 
friendship, he passed it to the men. The effect was magical. The 
hands late so feeble now grasped the axe firmly, and it was whisked 
about like a mere straw. Whether this was the effect of the mys- 
terious draught solely, restoring the outer or physical man, or whether 
it was in some measure owing to the shrewd reflection of ‘more 
where that came from,’ stimulating the inner or spiritual man, may 
be a problem; but certainly the whole man seemed as good as new. 

When the excavation had penetrated so far that a few more blows 
would evidently carry it through, I took the axe into my own hands, 
and the Doctor at the same time seized the crow-bar. I have often 
reflected upon these movements. I am at a loss to say whether 
they were prompted by the desire to administer the finishing blows 
merely, or whether they displayed an instinctive perception of the 
great principle of right and title, so venerable for its antiquity, hav- 
ing been admitted to settle beyond all cavil the right to greater pos- 
sessions, such as crowns and kingdoms, from time immemorial. Be 
that as it may: there were just four of us; and the natural division 
of parties was thus: the Doctor and I—the twomen. A tie. Now 
when the first brick should fall through, if there should be a ‘jingle, 
it might be an important question on which side were the axe and 
crow-bar. 

The Doctor wished to try the crow-bar, and summoning all his 
strength he made a powerful thrust, and was successful. It went 
through. There came up‘a puff of air, and the sound, not of ‘ chink,’ 
but of a brick-bat fallimg into water. It is possible that between 
each one and himself or his own fine fancies, that sound was a 
damper; but nobody said so, for indeed, ‘there was silence.’ For 
my part, my hands began to tingle, and I laid down the axe and 
drew off my gloves to consider the extent of damage I had sus- 
tained. Teddy placed his hand upon his back and rubbed abstract- 
edly. Tom fell into an attitude of forgetfulness; with his head 
drooping to one side, he ogled the excavation, while with one hand 
he drew off his tarpaulin and with the other scratched his head dis- 
cursively. The Doctor leaned upon the crow-bar, contemplating 
his work, and musing ; and as he mused he poised forward, plumbed 
his mouth over the excavation, and dropped a mouthful of tobacco- 
juice with great precision through the hole which the crow-bar had 
made. 

‘Well, said the Doctor, drawing himself up and deliberately 
taking the cork from his flask, ‘let’s go through with it. What if 
there zs a little water? State documents wouldn't be lying on the 
floor. And the invigorating flask having circulated, the work was 
resumed, and the hole very soon sufficiently enlarged. Teddy vol- 
unteered to make the first descent, and laying the crow-bar across 
the excavation, he made a rope fast to it and glided down. 
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‘Well, what do you see, Teddy ?’ 

‘Ugh! nothin’, Sir, but an empty place full of wather!’ 

‘Ah? What did you put in your pocket just then?’ some one 
asked ; for it occurred to us that there might be some trifles of jew- 
els hanging about the walls. 

‘Is it ‘put in me pocket?’ Divil a thing is there here to put in 
me pocket, but wather!’ 

When Teddy came up I descended; and my curiosity being 
satisfied, the Doctor must needs go down, for which purpose the 
excavation had to be considerably enlarged ; for the Doctor's ‘ corpo- 
ration, as before hinted, was at that time just beginning to expand 
with the fair promise of an alderman-like rotundity, to which I 
doubt not it has since fully attained. He remained down a long 
time, sounding with a pole, and making many interesting antiquarian 
observations; and as I sat upon the roof, leaning over upon my 
elbow, I fancied I could hear him soliloquize as he poked about in 
the corners: ‘ Nothing whatever; absolutely nothing!’ It was now 
getting late; indeed it was already high time for us to be making 
our way home. 

‘Doctor,’ said I, growing impatient, ‘what are you about down 
there so long?’ 

‘Oh, antiquarian research, to be sure !’ 

Probably I was not in a very good humor; for my dreams about 
going it ‘with a rush’ were of course at an end, and I had been 
thinking how hard it was that a man must work for his living; but 
to the tone of the Doctor’s reply I had reason to be particularly sen- 
sitive, for I well knew that if it should once get on board the 
schooner I should never hear the last of it. ‘Aha!’ I replied, ‘I 
see how itis. You have duped yourself; you have allowed your 
imagination to delude you into dreams about bushels of gold and 
silver; and now because you are disappointed and chagrined, you 
are willing to cast ridicule on the whole expedition.’ 

‘ What is all that?’ inquired the Doctor, in a tone that almost 
awakened apprehensions of a brick-bat. 

‘I say I fear you care deused little about the antiquarian part of 
the question.’ 

‘Well then, there! Look there, and see whether I do or no!’ 

I looked over the wall and saw, about two feet below the surface 
of the water, the end of a pole which the Doctor had thrust through ; 
thus proving the existence of a door, and its position. When the 
Doctor came up, and while the men were passing the implements 
into the boat, I called his attention to the bricks of the coping. 
They were wasted to one half their original size, and had the porous 
appearance of a coarse sponge. ‘ Now, Sir, did you ever see any 
thing like that? How very ancient this structure must be !— for 
in the oldest house I ever knew, sey of two hundred years, the 
bricks had no appearance of even the beginning of decay.’ 

‘Ah, true; it must indeed be very ancient. Why, Sir, the oldest 
house I ever saw had not settled more than two inches; now this 
has settled, as the door proves, not less than ten feet.’ 
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‘Gad!’ exclaimed Tom, ‘if that’s the way, it must be as old as 
Babel.’ 

‘But look here!’ cried the Doctor, pulling away some grass from 
the apex of the roof just above the door; ‘the socket of the flag- 
staff! And there,’ pulling out a cedar splinter, ‘a piece of the staff 
itself!’ 

‘Ah yes; curious and interesting! Well now, Doctor, I think 
we have settled the main question in this interesting inqury. This 
was a military magazine.’ 

‘Yes; and absurd as it may now seem, this was once a station 
accessible to ships. Here,’ continued the Doctor, looking around 
upon the scene, ‘here, from the very staff of which this is a piece, 
the Spanish flag has floated manyaday. Yes, this mighty river 

The Doctor extended his arm, and was getting into something of 
an attitude, when he was interrupted by Tom. Ever since the 
remark about Babel, I had observed that Tom appeared particularly 
troubled ; scratching his head and turning it from side to side, as if 
there was something unusual going on within. 

‘Yes, Sir,’ he exclaimed, ‘that’s my opinion. It’s the river that’s 
done it. I’ve been a-thinkin’ how it is; and it’s my belief that the 
Magazine hain’t settled a jot. You see, the river brings down such 
an almighty sight o’ mud, that it’s filled up the bottom of the bay ; 
and of course the bottom of the bay a-risin’ raises the top.’ 

‘Ha!’ said the Doctor, with much gravity, ‘1 think I get your 
idea. The ocean is riz?’ 

‘ Yes, Sir; that’s the way of it.’ 

Upon this there seemed to be a general impression that it was 
time to go; and passing a couple of the most remarkable bricks 
into the boat as trophies; the Antiquarians turned their faces home- 
ward. Again we forced the old boat through the swamp around 
the log of the bayou; but, ah me! how much more easily it was 
accomplished when we came in the morning, full of hope and break- 
fast! We passed around the pelican-log, and the fog favoring us, 
steered for what in the distance appeared like the mouth of a bayou. 
When we arrived we were disappointed ; and thereupon the Doctor 
and I had some high words; for he had become exceedingly sour, 
and to confess the truth, I suspect that I was a little moody. If you 
would try a man’s temper, take him when he is wet and hungry, 
and all the better if he has lost his road in the dark on the way to 
his supper. I maintained that the bayou was farther on, while the 
Doctor insisted that we had passed it. Accordingly we coasted all 
the way back, examining every inlet, until we came to the Maga- 
zine, and the Doctor, finding himself at fault, abandoned the com- 
mand, and going forward, threw himself down in the bow in a terri- 
ble mood, apostrophizing the sagacious Peter, and muttering: ‘ This 
is a pretty scrape! Just what I expected!’ 

Matters were now beginning to look serious. It was getting dark ; 
there had been a drizzling rain for the last hour; and there was a 
full prospect of a dismal, or as the sailors say, a dirty night. I 
rounded the pelican-log again, as a point of departure, and the men 
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gave way with a strong pull. Our boat was, as I have said, a clumsy 
affair; moreover, she leaked badly; and, not having been ‘ailed 
out since morning, had about three inches of water. This made 
her pull the more heavily ; and it was nearly dark before we reached 
the reedy point where I hoped to find the bayou. 

It so happened that we pulled directly into the mouth of a bayou, 
and, as may be supposed, we indulged for a time in chuckling con- 
gratulations. But as we proceeded I soon perceived that unless I 
had strangely forgotten appearances, this was not the bayou out of 
which we had come in the moming. The Doctor too, who at first 
was thrown into a most happy humor, now began to express doubts ; 
next, to swear roundly that we were going wrong, and then to pro- 
test vociferously against proceeding any farther; foretelling that at 
last we should find ourselves in a blind bayou, and urging the 
imprudence of indulging in any experiments in our present situa- 
tion, and the importance of husbanding the little light that remained 
in searching for the true way home. This was the voice of experi- 
ence. But the bayou bore northerly, and I explained to the Doctor 
that it might bring us out into the north-east pass; and I labored to 
convince him that there was a cwrent there, whereas blind bayous 
had none. My reasoning was most unsatisfactory; but, seeing that 
remonstrance was vain, the Doctor sank back to his seat in the bow, 
and except an occasional growl or groan, remained sullenly silent. 

Soon after entering the bayou we began to hear guns fired on 
board the schooner, to give us the direction, as they supposed we 
were lost in the fog. Had there been only water between us and 
the schooner, these guns would have been useful; but as it was, it 
would have answered much better if a boat had been despatched 
to show a light at the mouth of the bayou; and instead of being 
thankfully received, each report threw the Doctor into a paroxysm, 
in which he poured forth anathemas upon the guns, the schooner, 
and the ‘stupid asses’ on board, until brought to himself by some 
inconvenience more near at home, when all the remaining sound 
and fury would be concentrated in an unexpected word to Teddy : 
‘Bail out the boat! blast your eyes! Here have I been sitting in 
the water these two hours!’ 

We had pulled up the bayou perhaps a mile when, the rain hav- 
ing somewhat dispelled the fog, we were able, to our agreeable sur- 
prise, dimly to discern the masts of the schooner, bearing due east. 
From this we knew that the pass could not be far north; the bayou 
still held northerly ; and in view of these facts, the mercurial Doctor 
flourished his cap, and we indulged in three hearty cheers. 

As we proceeded we passed at every turn numerous branch- 
bayous, many of them as large as the one we were in. These 
bayous cross and intersect each other in the swamp, forming an 
extensive labyrinth, We frequently came to small pools, from 
which, as a centre, bayous radiated to every point of the compass. 
We chose carefully those which seemed to lead most directly north: 


and as they continually became narrower, we were at length obliged 


to take in the oars and pull ourselves along by help of the reeds. 
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After about two hours at this work we came to a small pond, in 
the middle of which was a large stump. It was now pitch-dark, 
and we searched a long time in vain for a northerly outlet, but at 
last found a very small bayou, scarcely large enough to admit the 
boat. It was so narrow and so crooked that we had great difficulty 
in forcing the boat through ; and at last we came to the end, where 
there was no more bayou —nothing but swamp; the reeds growing 
up through the water, which was about a foot deep! 

We now jumped out, desperately resolved to force the boat through 
the swamp to the pass, which I confidently announced could not be 
more than a hundred yards ahead. This was a cruel undertaking. 
The mud was soft, the water frequently deep, the reeds obstinate, 
and the boat heavy. But we fancied that our toil would soon be 
done; in imagination the boat was already launched with a splash 
into the stream, and we saw ourselves dropping quietly down with 
the current to our suppers. Stimulated by these pleasant fancies, 
we were lavish of our strength, and forced the boat along length 
after length; yes, one’‘ hundred-yards’ after another; and to my 
astonishment, without coming to the pass. 

‘When we had accomplished about twice the distance which I had 
imagined to intervene, there was a pause, from sheer discourage- 
ment and exhaustion ; and then the Doctor suggested the sensible 
plan of sending a man ahead to explore, and ascertain whether the 
pass really did exist m that direction. Teddy had the longest legs, 
and he volunteered ; and as he waded off, Tom remarked: ‘ There, 
now Teddy's after ‘antiquarian research !’’ 

Teddy was gone a long time: we heard him far away, wallowing 
through the water, occasionally sousing in with a splash and a slight 
scream, until he had travelled so much farther than we could ever 
hope to push the boat, that the Doctor called him back ; I maintain- 
ing, as indeed I still do, that the pass was there, and that Teddy 
would have found it, only that he lost his reckoning-in the dark, and 
instead of going straight on, undoubtedly, like a man lost in woods, 
wallowed round and round in a circle. 

This result was a little mortifying to me. Most certainly if our 
boldness and perseverance had been crowned with success, I should 
have monopolized all the glory and carried a high head about it; 
and now as all the shame and blame were mine, I consoled myself 
by reflecting how Bonaparte must have felt when he shambled out 
of Moscow. Our star that ‘had led us on’ had set; not ‘behind a 
sea-girt rock,’ but in the middle of a vast swamp. There was no 
hope to look forward to, so we tumed our thoughts back upon the 
road we had travelled; and as there was nothing in that retrospect 
very cheering, we recalled them again to ourselves, and stood in the 
water and reflected upon our sad predicament; the pass we had 
come to, and the one we had mot. In my distress I innocently mur- 
mured: ‘ How shall we ever get out of this horrid place ?’ 

‘Oh yes!’ sneered the Doctor ; ‘what did we come 2m here for ?’ 

There was now a remarkable sousing and floundering in the 
direction of Teddy, and presently he called out, in the dark: ‘ Hallo! 
this is d—dodd! Where are yees?’ 
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‘Oh come on!’ replied Tom. ‘ That’s antiqua 

Tom’s wit was cut short by a silent and judicious rebuke from the 
Doctor ; and which, as I conjectured from the sound, consisted of a 
‘burying,’ performed by the Doctor's broad hand coming down im- 
pressively upon the top of the good-natured but inconsiderate fel- 
low’s tarpaulin. 

When Teddy joined us, we all ‘laid hold’ to try how the boat 
would go backward. If it had been hard work to push her forward, 
it was harder to push her back, for the reeds which had been borne 
down now lay pointing at the broad stern. ‘Now!’ cried one and 
all. There was a‘stimultuaneous’ and unanimous grunt, but the boat 
scarcely budged an inch. It was a faint, premature effort; our arms 
fell powerless by our sides, and we stood around the boat in solemn 
silence ; all except Tom, who being rather a short-legged pot-bellied 
little man, and standing in rather a soft place, had sunk in up to the 
middle ; and as the effort to draw out one foot only plunged the other 
in the deeper, there seemed a possibility of his going down alto- 
gether. ‘Oh!’ said he, hitching up one leg after the other, in a kind 
of tread-water fashion, ‘oh! what a pickle we are in!’ 

That was a dark hour. If ever my heart knew despondency, it 
knew it at that moment. If I could have indulged my inclinations, 
I should have seated myself in the bottom of the boat, covered my 
face with my hands, and given utterance to a moan more dismal 
than the midnight dog-howl. To think of the long distance of 
swamp through which we had forced the boat; of the interminable 
labyrinth which we had threaded; of the miles of bayou through 
which we had persevered ; and to think of retracing our track in the 
darkness of midnight! 

We were entangled almost beyond hope of extrication. It seemed 
as if some evil spirit had led us on from one extremity to another, 
until at last we were fairly trapped, and the very reeds rose up 
against our escape. It was impossible not to admit an occasional 
thought of the infernal dragons whose domains we had invaded, and 
which we now and then fancied were gathering around us. Alliga- 
tors and tiger-cats we knew were plenty thereabout, and worse than 
all, the deadly moccasin-snake, of which I was impressed with most 
intense dread, insomuch that I had ever been dainty of putting even 
the toes of my boots into the swamps; and now as I strode about 
with the water above my boot-tops, my blood would frequently run 
cold in my veins at the idea of treading on one of those horrid rep- 
tiles, and I almost felt them squirming about my legs. 

The firing on board the schooner still continued, and it had become 
an offence to our ears. We knew perfectly well our relative position, 
and those guns were tantalizing; a mockery of our distress — only a 
louder way of laughing at us. They diverted our minds to the stir 
on board the schooner: we saw as it were by the flash, the bright 
warm cabin, and were reminded of dry clothes, hot coffee, and com- 
fortable berths. They were like fiendish tongues in the murky air, 
aggravating our doleful plight by obtruding the contrast of that par- 
adise of a schooner and these infernal regions ; and as they boomed 
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over the waste they made us more fully sensible of the vast extent 
of horrid swamp which lay like the impassable gulf between heaven 
and the damned. 

I had thought that in our last efforts we had exhausted all our 
energy; but we came now to the strength and nerve of despera- 
tion ; and putting our shoulders to the work with a loud ‘ Yo-heave-o! 
there-she-goes!’ we moved the boat along by inches, and at last got 
her afloat. When this was accomplished, and we were able to 
draw our legs out of the water and stand in the boat again, we con- 
sidered it an achievement; and there, in a darkness in which we 
could not see each other's faces, and with the rain pouring upon us, 
we flourished our caps and screeched a ‘three cheers’ which could 
fall on no human ears but our own. 

The Doctor now suggested that we should make fast to the stump 
in the middle of the pond, before mentioned, and pass the night. 
This was a strange proposition; for sleep was out of the question, 
the floor of the skiff being two inches under water; and indeed, 
how were four to lie down, unless stowed in two layers? —an 
arrangement by the way which would have one advantage; since 
the superincumbent sleepers would be above water, while the sub- 
stratum would be sheltered from the rain. I proposed that we should 
persevere, find our way out of the bayou, and then coast along 
down to Soss’ Island; and I called up all my eloquence to expa- 
tiate upon the inducements of hot coffee, and dry boards to sleep on. 

Against all this the Doctor expostulated with great vehemence ; 
urging that in the first place, persevere as we might, there was no 
getting out of the bayou in the dark; then, as to coasting down to 
Soss’, it was a ridiculous project; for since we could not see the 
length of an oar, how was I to distinguish the island from any other 
part of the coast? Moreover, (and now it was eloquence for elo- 
quence, ) since every thing so far had turned out according to Peter, 
we might now look for the gale, and if that caught us in the bay 
there would be ah end of us! It was put to vote, and carried for 
my plan; the men thinking it better, as Tom said, to work all night 
than to lie down in the water to be rained on. 

Although it was very dark, the water presented a surface of dim 
light; and when we came to two branching bayous we were some- 
times able to recognize an object to guide us. In some cases we 
remembered that it was the nght or the left branch; but then in 
others we could remember nothing at all about it. In the latter 
cases the confusion and differences of opinion were sometimes won- 
derful; more especially in those little pools from which a dozen 
branches diverged, and where each one had a bayou of his own, 
and as much to say in its favor as if they had all been up at auc- 
tion. Oh! sometimes the clamor and caterwauling were tremen- 
dous! In several instances my disputes with the Doctor ran high ; 
and when he was overborne, and we took the contrary bayou, you 
would have thought from his agony and despair that we were 
launching into the ‘lake of fire and brimstone!’ 

It was with no little astonishment that we at last found ourselves 
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at the mouth of the bayou; and I need hardly add that our caps 
again revolved in airy circles, while we honored the event with a 
hearty ‘ three-times-three.’ ‘Now for Soss’!’ cried one and all, not 
even excepting the Doctor; but after a few pulls we stuck fast in 
the mud. . We got out, pushed off, and started again, and presently 
were aground upon another shoal; and this occurred so often that 
the Doctor suggested that we might as well not get into the boat at 
all, any more, but wade the whole five miles to Soss’. 

It was plain that the plan of coasting within sight of shore was 
impracticable ; I therefore requested the Doctor to keep sight of a 
clump of reeds near him, while I should light the lantern, so that 
we might steer by compass and make a bold push for it. After 
hammering at the steel for a quarter of an hour, striking out show- 
ers of sparks without effect, it occurred to me to feel of the tinder ; 
and truly I might as well have tried to fire a soaked sponge. In the 
mean time the boat had drifted, and when I looked around, the bush 
was not to be seen. 

‘It’s here, said Tom. 

‘Yes, said Teddy, ‘it’s there. They were pointing in different 
directions ! 

‘Oh? eh? what are you looking for?’ inquired the Doctor, evi- 
dently arousing from a nap. ‘Here’s the bush. Pull!’ And pull 
we did; and pulled, and pulled; but without seeing the bush, and 
without running aground. 

‘Try the depth with your oar, Teddy.’ 

‘ No bottom, Sir’ 

Here was a pretty situation! Fairly out in the broad bay, with- 
out compass, and the land lost! 

‘Well, well!’ exclaimed the Doctor; ‘now let the gale come! 
Now you see what you’ve brought us to! First, you got us into a 
blind bayou; and that wasn’t enough for your wrong-headed obsti- 
nacy, but you must get us into the middle of the swamp! And now 
here we are, adrift!’ 

‘Oh yes!’ Ireplied; ‘lay it all tome, will you? Why didn’t you 
keep your eye upon the bush, as I desired? Any man who will 
sleep at his post at such a time ; 

At this moment our ears seemed to catch the far-off sound of a 
conch-shell. We listened. Never was there a night of more dense 
darkness. I could not see my hand before me ; and we could hear 
no sound save the pudder of the rain pouring in perpendicular 
streams upon the bay. I thought we had been deceived, and we 
were just beginning to jabber again, when there came a full une- 
quivocal blast, and at the same momenta light gleamed through the 
darkness. Then did we give tongue! Then did a shout go up 
from the face of the deep! Tom, and Teddy, and the Doctor, to 
say nothing of myself, seemed afraid that our friends would not 
hear us, and would turn away discouraged ; and nobly did they make 
up our deficiency of conch-shells ! 

In the height of this uproar the boat fell into a strange fit of con- 
vulsions ; tipping violently from side to side, now up at the stern, 
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now down. Never was I so tossed and tilted about. I had much 
ado to keep the lantern and compass from flying overboard. At first 
I thought the sea-serpent, or some other marine monster, conjured 
up by the noise, had got hold of the boat and was trying to swallow 
us; but then hearing a great splashing of water in the bow, I 
inferred that the Doctor was dancing. Upon this point I have never 
been able fully to make up my mind; but if the worthy Doctor 
really was dancing in the bow while we were tilted and tossed so 
strangely, I can only say that I should like vastly to see the same 
group in broad day-light. 

It was with a sense of exquisite comfort that I transferred myself 
from the wretched skiff to the roomy stern-sheets of the Sea-gull; 
and after having been jogged about all day like cripples in a go-cart, 
we enjoyed with peculiar satisfaction the rapid motion of the Sea- 
gull, as she trembled and darted under the impulse of six long oars. 
The Doctor supped with me that night, amid the quizzical ghosts of 
those who had peopled the cabin in the morning; and we enjoyed 
our coffee, though some of my friends grumbled next day about bro- 
ken slumbers. There was one inconvenient result which I experi- 
enced. I never afterward could get into a boat to prepare for even 
a ducking expedition, but half the ship’s company, with portentous 
faces, would be leaning over the bulwarks; and some of my more 
particular friends would be inquiring, with formal gravity, whether 


‘the objects of the expedition were purely antiquarian !’ AE 


LIFE’S MEMORIES. 


I REMEMBER, I remember 

When my life was in its prime, 

Yet untouched and uncorrupted 

By the blighting hand of Time: 
When the flow’ret and-the sunshine 
Were companions of each scene, 
And Hope was in its vigor then, 
And Pleasure in its green. 


I remember, I remember 

When the storm of sorrow came, 
And extinguished, and for ever, 

All the glory of life’s flame: 

When one by one the blossoms 

Of Affection dropped away, 

And Despair came with the darkness, 
And Affliction with the day. 


I remember, I remember! 

But ah! ’tis vain to mourn 

For the bright hours and the loved ones 
That will never more return! 

Let the Present have its torture, 

And the Past'its store of ill; 

To the Future, to the future 

We will look with gladness still! 


Savannah, ( Georgia.) R. M. Cnartrow. 
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Passages from the History of a Poet. 


Three Passages from the Wistory of a Poet. 
SCENE I. 


A church of the Carmelites at Asti in Piedmont. The evening service is performing by the monks and a 
chorus of boys and maidens. Two priests are whispering in the chancel. 


First Priest. 


Loox ye, brother! yonder comes the tall gawky youth that you spoke of. 


Seconp Priest. 


Ay, there he is, as punctual as ever. Now note him, and see if he is not 


strangely moved by the service. We may set him down forapure soul. I'd 
insure his conversion for a Parmesan. 


First Priest. 


He has chosen the duskiest corner he can find, behind the screen; that is his 
favorite pillar. Come brother, we ’re wanted at the desk. 


Virtorio: (the lad, speaking to himself as he stands apart.) 


This is the only spot in all the village 

That lifts me from myself. How mistily 

The setting sun streams in upon the pulpit! 
As if, before he bids the world good night, 

He needs must get the bishop’s benediction. 
See those fair girls! fresh as the evening star! 
Oh beautiful! how beautiful they stand ! 
Those white-robed ones, around the sacred chair! 
Yon little boys must be the seraphim : 

Yet no; there’s our Battista—dirty rascal! 
He looks another person with his robe on, 
Than when he’s rubbing silver in the kitchen. 
I’ll seat me farther off: I find ’tis hard 

To be religious when one knows the actors. 
On my old bench, by this confessional, 

I’ll sitas lam wont. Hark! they begin! 


HYMN, 
I. 

Gutity thoughts the bosom shun 
With the waning of the sun ; 
With the waning of the sun 

Sin and sorrow fade away ; 
Troubles vanish, one by one, 

Earthly wishes die with day. 


Virtorio: to himself. 


So up in paradise all day they sing, 

So might they sing without cessation here ; 
So might I listen without need of rest, 

Or interruption from necessity 

Of exercise or hunger, thirst or sleep ; 
This too were paradise; I’m happy now, 
And when I left the house I hated life. 
Hark! 


41 
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II. 
Rest from working and from winning, 
Twilight’s truce is now beginning : 
When the darkness is beginning, 
Dews like tears of stars descending, 
Rest thee, sinner, from thy sinning, 
Night’s first hour is trouble’s ending. 


VITTORIO. 


I cannot wholly catch the words; the air 

Is most accordant with the mellow hour; 
This is the day of Saint Veronica: 

I could myself make music such as theirs. 

Oh God! I would I were a hoary hermit, 
Perched high on some cold cliff in Sicily, 
That I might sing all summer to the sun, 

And die worn out with worship. Hark again! 


Itr. 


Holy night! on land and ocean 
Every murmur breathes devotion ; 
Breeze and billow breathe devotion. 
Now the mariner’s anthem swells; 
Hark! the organ’s sweet commotion 
Gently wakes the cloister bells. 


IV. 


Child of Bethlehem! virgin-born, 
Childrens’ hymns thou wilt not scorn, 
Virgins’ hymns thou wilt not scorn, 
Wheresoe’r on shore or sea, 
At dusky eve or rosy morn, 
Holy One! they rise to Thee! 


VITTORIO. 


Their hymn js ended, yet I hear it still ; 

Far off it sounds up yonder in the vaults! 

Faint, faint it grows —’t is on its way to God. 

{ wonder if these ladies are all saints ! 

Amen! amen!’ — for that amen alone 

God will not scorn the stupid bishop’s prate ; 

How strange itis! The organ now is hushed, 
And yet I hear it floating in the air: 

A sound as if of bells is in mine ear; 

They are heaven’s bells —’tis vespers too in heaven. 
I feel afraid to stay with such good beings, 

For I’m a sinner, so our chaplain tells me: 

And yet I fear not, for I’m better now 

Than when I’m playing checkers with the chaplain. 
Hark! now the bishop’s talking Latin to them! 
That ’s a long word, that ‘ Seculorwm ;’ doubtless 

It means the Almighty oy the Virgin Mary. 

How red the pavement and the statues look! 
Through the stained window as the sunset streams, 
Those marble knights resemble flesh and blood ; 
Their cheeks are crimson like the bishop’s. Hark! 
The service is concluding. 


BisHop. 


The blessing of the Father and the Son 
And Holy Spirit be upon you all, 
And with you all remain, forevermore ! 
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Vittorio: aside. 






Thank you, old gentleman !— now go to supper. 
What need has he to mock those angels’ anthem 
With his gruff blessing? Hark! the organ sounds. 





An aged Priest and a Verger advance toward Vittorio, and contemplate him from behind a column. 
PRIEST. 


What lad is that? I think he’s fallen asleep ; 
Go wake him, for the chapel ’s damp at night : 
*T were pity so devout a youth should catch 
His death by too much constancy in worship. 
Church pleurisies I know are no less mortal 
Than those which punish midnight serenaders. 


Ee 
P 


2 [aaeeses * 


VERGER. 











He’s not asleep; he often sits there thus, 
Just at this hour. I know not what his name is. 
One of the college lads I think he be — 

Belongs I guess to Turin. 


SSE ee re. 


PRIEST. 














Look! he’s weeping. 
I fear he’s ill, poor child !— how pale he is! 
Yet is there something in his restless eye 
And on the fair sheet of his forehead written, 
That to my mind betrays a worse disease 
Than day is subject to. He hath a soul: 

See how he’s muttering to himself. 







vm aes” 


VERGER: gaping. 


Bad boy ! 
I’ll turn him out, Sir; shall I? 


PRIEST. 
Wherefore ? 






No: 






Let him remain. 















VERGER. 


*T is almost bed-time, Sir : 
I’ve been twelve miles to-day to dig two graves, 
And scarce can speak for yawning: dearie me! 


PRIEST. 
He oft comes here, you say ? 


VERGER. 


A regular nuisance. 
He comes (excuse my yawning) every night, 
And sits, and sits, and keeps me from my nap, 
For I ne’er sieep until the cloister’s closed. 
Alone, I am not willing to encounter 
So fierce a bit of manhood ; he’s as cross 
As a Maremma buffalo in dog-days. 
Beside, I know he is a gentleman ; 
He throws me every now and then a scudo, 
As if he were but spitting on a cur. 
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PRIEST. 


You stoop I s’pose to pocket such rare spittle ? 


VERGER. 


Sometimes I, with my besom, raise a dust; 

Soon as he sneezes, then I know he’ll start. 

Ha! ha! he looks as fiercely at my broom 

As if ’t were Beelzebub’s fork. Shall I go sweep ? 


PRIEST. 


Go sleep you may, but let your broom alone. 
Go, go; I’ll be your warrant; get you gone, 
And leave the keys tome. You must be weary. 


VERGER. 


Almost too tired to tell how tired I am: 
Here are the keys, good Father: thank you kindly. [ Exit. 


Priest. 
That is the very lad I’ve met so often 
Moodily musing by the river side ; 
And something in my thought prophetic tells me 
That he’s marked out for greatness. 


Vitrorio: to himself. 


I wish those virgins would return! No matter; 
I’m sure to see them in my dreams to-night, 
For pn night this week and all night long, 


Soon as I bolt mine eye-lids, I’m among them. 
Perhaps I’m dreaming now; who knows ? for oft 
When I have felt most sure I was awake, 

I’ve woke and found it but a vision merely. 

How can we tell then what is true or false ? 


Prirst: tapping him on the shoulder. 
Thus, thus, my lad; this gentle slap convince thee 
Whether thou sleep’st or no. 
Vittorio. 


How dare you touch me? 
And wherefore are you prowling round me thus ? 
Go get your broomstick, an’ you needs must sweep, 
But keep your hands from me! 


PRIEST. 


You’re hasty, child; 
You’re very hasty; do not be offended ; 
You take me for the Verger: look again. 


VITTORIO. 


I see, good Father, you are not the sexton. 
Well ?—am I harming any one? What would you? 


PRIEST. 


Nay, what would you? These are our premises. 

I chanced to oversee you from the chancel, 

And by your gestures thought your mind was troubled. 
You’re far too young to know much worldly grief: 
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But as my office is to comfort sad ones, 
I made thus bold, as you’re but a stripling 

And I’m three score, to tap you on the shoulder. 
First let me tell you, you’re in danger here. 


VITTORIO. 


I wear a poniard, Sir. 





PRIEST. 





















Young Catiline ! 
Nay do not look so tragical; forgive me — 
I cannot help a smile. 
ViTTORIO. 
Danger of what? 
Priest. 


A cold, a fever, and a funeral service. 


VirTTorio. 





Delicious danger! What is life to me? 

Think you I care for dying? By the gods! 

I could, in listening to that organ, die 

With tears of thankfulness ; these tears, alas! 
Are shed for thinking I am doomed to live, 
Without a deed to make life worth the keeping! 


Priest. 
You’re a strange boy; what makes you thus unhappy ? 
VitTToRIO. 
Why, what should make me happy ? 
PRIEST. 


Youth and health; 
But no; I fancy you're not well in body ; ' 
Your locks are dry, and your complexion’s clouded ; 
You’re pale and thin : give me your hand; ’tis feverish. 















VITTORIO. 


AY, I’m new-risen from the couch of pain, 
hich I had hoped would be my final one. 


PRIEsT. 


What was the matter? Come; your shrift? Confess: 
What caused your illness ? 


VitTTorio. 
Sucking hemlock juice. 


PRIEST. 


What do’st thou mean? Wert playing Socrates ? 


ViITTORIO. 





Playing? Ono! I was myself—in earnest. 
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PRIEST. 


Come, tell me all. I love thee: trust in me; 
Tell me thy story. 


VITTORIO. 


To be laughed at, eh ? 
Just as I was when I exposed my dirk: 
Poh! I’ll not gabble with you: see! ’tis night. 


PRIEST. 


Nay, but you stir not till you tell your story: 
Confess, | charge you ! 


VITTORIO. 


Then I’ll do as guns do, 
Which being charged, go off. Good night, Sir. 


PrRIeEstT. 


My child, you called me father, even now; 

Then, though a father might a son command, 

Yet, like a son petitioning his sire, 

I beg of you — I, a gray-haired man, 

Entreat of you, a little boy, to tell me 

What troubles you? What is ’t you say of hemlock ? 


ViITTORIO. 


Why, then I’ll tell you, since you say entreat. 
Know then, that, urchin as I seem to you, Sir, 
The wretchedness of miserablest age 

Dried up my life within me: I was bowed 

And am bowed still with sadness past all speech. 
No special sorrow, but a settled hate 

For all this world, and mainly for myself. 

The duties fortune and my friends assigned me 
To do in this dull world were loathsome to me: 
This village was a hell: I went to Turin; 

Then, wearying of the city, sighed to be 

Again at Asti. Soon as I had reached home, 
And kissed my mother and my sisters round, 

I longed to journey back again to Turin; 

For in the University I was 

Of the young comers youngest; back I went, 
Studied a se’nnight — ran away at last, 

And homeward came once more, though home displeased me. 


PRIEST. 


O! Some professor’s daughter had beguiled you ? 


VITTORIO. 


You ’re wrong, Sir— wrong; all boys and girls I hated ; 
Meanly enough of my poor self I thought, 

But not so meanly as to waste my soul 

In dogging pretty she-things round the corners. 

The one I love the best lives here in Asti, 

And she’s the widow of a notary, 

And has young notaries —a room full of them. 
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PRIEST. 


You’ll be a famous antiquarian, 
Being so young, to love such ancient relics. 
Well ?—so you hated life? Was it for her ? 


VitTToRIO. 


I will not say I were a fool to answer, 
For that implies you were not wise to ask me. 


PRIEST. 
What made you then hate life? 


VITTORIO. 


Why Sir, myself. 
I read all day in Plutarch, and all night ; 
Dinner still found me where my supper left me, 
Fasting o’er Cesar and Coriolanus ; 
I loved Timoleon better than rich dishes. 


PRIEsT. 


Ay; a man is more deserving than a goose, 
Even though the one be dead and t’other roasted. 


VITTORIO. 


Reading of such illustrious ones, and seeing 

What puny people I was born to pla 

A puny part among, I swore I would not 

With such small spirits dwindle through my being: 
So having read how Socrates the sage 

Was doomed to sup of hemlock, forth I went 

Into the wood that borders on Doria, 

And fed deliciously on hemlock stems, 

And other noxious herbage growing by. 


PRIEST. 


O silly, crazy, crazy child! What come 
There ’s something dropped into your blood unwholesome, 
Which pricks your brain with impulses insane. 


Vittorio. 
Fast as the leaves I chewed, the juice I swallowed. 
PRIEST. 
A druggist’s shop had furnished better means. 


VITTORIO. 


Did Socrates with an a 
Go chaffer for his hemlock ? ell, tis told ; 
The weeds I ate were but a little fatal, 


And made my stomach groan. Sick, sick I was, 
And —— 
PRIEST. 


What follows may be guessed: ’t is easy fancying 
What strains your liver suffered: this is all, then ? 


VITTORIO. 


Now let me go; ’tis dark, and chill and dewy. 
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Priest. 
And time you were abed —all good boys are ; 
Yet stay; before we part, 1 want thy promise. 
ViTToRIO. 


Of what, good Father ? 
PRIeEstT. 


Nay, for one so old 
’T is a small boon to beg of one so young. 
Promise you ’ll grant it. 
ViTToRIO. 
I have promised: speak. 
PRIEST. 


Kneel at the foot of this enshrined Madonna, 

And while I give thee for thy follies past 

Free absolution, promise what I bid thee. 
Virrorio. 


Well Sir, I’m kneeling. 
PRIEST. 


Never, from this day, 
In any misery of want or doubt, 
In any sudden sinking of the soul, 
Or cooling of ambition; in no time 
Of desolation, when the stagnant heart, 
Thick with a melancholy scum of thought, 
Breeds noxious vapors of distrust in Heaven ; 
Never, in looking forward with a fear, 
Or backward*with a self-condemning pang, 
Think that thy life is thine! 


Vitrorio. 
Whose is it then ? 
PRIEST. 
Gop’s and the world’s ; mankind’s — posterity’s. 
VirTorio. 
What mean you? What’s posterity ? 
PRIEST. 


Cesar was that of Socrates; we’re Cesar’s, and he 
And Cesar too, and you and I, are Homer’s. 


Vittorio. 
I understand you now, but was not sure. 


PRIEST. 


There ’s that within thee which if used aright 
May make thee famous in the hearts of men, 
And with the proud memorials of thine age 
Rank thee in Time’s remembrance. 
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VITTORIO. 


Oh, Sir — Sir! 
Good Father !— nay, forbid me not your hand: 
These are the kindest words that ever lips 
Doled forth to poor Vittorio; yet impart 
The way, the cause, the means I must pursue, 
To make my name immortal! I would fight 
Like valiant Godfrey or Leonidas, 
Toil on a pilgrimage to China’s wall, 
Cross the rough Caspian, scale the Himala, 
Or in the foul womb of Siberia’s mines 
Shut myself up with felons grim, for ever ; 
These would I do, and count it easy work, 
To write my name on Fame’s proud catalogue 
Among the well-deservers ! 


PRIEST. 


Less will answer: 
We’re not required to crucify our souls, 
That honor may be won. vf ig Nature’s law 
That men should task but not torment themselves. 
All self-inflicted torture is superfluous : 
Glory not much in suffering; stoop t’ enjoy; 
For when a man is most the friend of man, 
Even then he is most happy. Find some path 
in which thy spirit may with pleasure walk, 
Then labor in it; not too furiously, 
For toil’s excess and indolence are one. 


VITTORIO. 


I am afraid I apprehend not justly 

All of your words. You bid me serve my race, 
And so I would, were any fit work doing. 

Tell me a noble task: I could be Brutus, 
Were there a Tarquin here in little Asti. 

I’d save my country like Pelopidas, 

Or Conon, whom I read of in my Nepos. 

Show me your Leuctra, here ’s Epaminondas! 


PRIEST. 


Epaminondas in the clouds sits laughing 
To hear a little lad in petty Piedmont 
Spout like a Theban! Do not be offended. 


VITTORIO. 


Must I be doomed, for being born in Piedmont, 
To make my mind a copy of my state, 
Servile and insignificant ¢ 


PRIEST. 


Content thee : 
The surest way to be a little man, 
The surest sign of being a little man, 
Is to ape greatness only in small things: 
Great spirits, when the cause is wanting, wait. 
Learn thou to wait: thou ’rt troubled with an itching 
To do what is not called for: tis excess 
Of fiery life in thy young nature pent; 
Restless in ignorance, ardent without strength, 
Venting itself in sparks without a flame. 
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VITTORIO. 


You’re very wise, or fancy that you are so. 
I wonder why so reverend a sage 
Should deign to chat with such a fiery fool! 


PRIEST. 


Because I see within thee some few signs 
Of a rich fruit—nurse but thy blossoms rightly. 


VitTToRIO. 
What shall I do? 
PRIEST. 
* Sequi la twa stella.’ 
VITTORIA. 
That is in Dante. 
PRIEST. 
What! have you read Dante ? 


VITTORIO. 


I found a volume of his comedies, 
And read it through : they suit my liking better, 
Far better, than Goldoni’s. What do ye laugh at ? 


PRIEST. 
No matter; nothing. 
VITTORIO. 


What have I said that’s foolish ? 
. PRIEST. 
A misconception merely: what’s thy name ? 
Vittorio. 
Vittorio: there; we’re talked enough: ’t is dark. 


PRIEsT. 


Stay; ere we say ‘ Good-night, inform me 
(Think me not bold or curious) what’s thy surname ? 


VITTORIO. 


My name is Atrieri. Fare thee well! 


PRIEST. 


Good night!—good night! ‘ Sequi la tua stella!’ 


—_— 


SCENE Il. 
Westminster Abbey : two keepers watching at the gate. An Italian Gentleman enters. 


First Kreerer. 


Here’s a customer, Bill; a foreigner, I take it: twig his buckles! If he ain’t 
a damned Spaniard, I’ll be blowed. 
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Seconp KEEPER. 
Never mind; his money’s British, any how. Valk in, Sir. 


Itatian: reading a board inscribed 


‘ Admittance sixpence !’— that’s a fair inscription ; 
‘ Lasciate qui one sixpence, voi ch’ entrate ;’ 
There’s ne’er another tavern in all London 
Where one may find good company so cheap. 
Are you the keeper, Sir ? 


First Keeper. 


Sich is my sitivation. Von sixpence, Sir; thank’ee, Sir; this vay, Sir. This 
is the vaulted passage, Sir, considered to be one of the most remarkable specimens 
of gr’ining in the United kingdom, excepting that in Holyrood. This leads you to 
the far-famed and extraordinary department of this time-honored and majestic pile, 
called Henry VII.’s Chaypel, vich contains: first, the curiously carved and highly 
ornamented oak stalls of the Knights of the most illustrious Order of the Bath ; 
second, the magnificent and highly-valuable relics of 





Iraian. 
I wish to see the place called Poets’ Corner. 


Seconp Keeper. 


That ain’t reg’lar, Sir ; the Chaypel comes first, according to Gunter ; then Queen 
Elizabeth 





ITALIAN. 


Do as I bid you; show me Poet’s Corner. 
First Keeper. 


Thank’ee, Sir. This vay, Sir. (Hold yer jaw, Bill! As long as the gemman 
pays for it, we can rewerse the order of hexhibition.) This, Sir, is the far-famed 
and highly-celebrated spot known as the Poet’s Corner, vich contains some of the 
most remarkable monuments of this time-honored pile: First, that of the cele- 
brated Mitton, one of the hornaments of the hage; author of numerous popular 
works, vich has passed through several editions; among w’ich may be named 
the highly pleasing and satisfactory production, ‘ Paradise Lost.’ On the right 








sleeps the renowned BuTiLer, who was not a real butler, as his name signifies, but 
the witty author of the celebrated poem of Sir Hugh de Brass. Here sleeps the 
ashes of the eccentric Gay ; and here slumbers the mortal relics of O Rare Ben 
JONSON. 


ITALIAN. 


Your fee for chatting to your customers 
Is sixpence; here’s a guinea: hold your tongue! 


These are the conquerors whose wreaths are fresh 

To all eternity! Snaxsrere and Spenser! 

Weighing such names with Marlborough’s and Nelson’s 
Is putting gold into the vulgar scale 

That balances brown soap and farthing candles. 

Here I go back to an old-held conclusion, 

And see that Glory is not all the Sword’s. 

I have been until now too much deluded 

By what the noisy voices of the world 

Call glory; deeming it man’s noblest aim 

To carry carnage to its farthest limit, 

And drench the globe with pitiless ambition. 

Here in this quiet corner stand the tombs 

Which are to England more than proud Poictiers. 
Your fame grows dim, O Agincourt and Cressy! 
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Before these lettered slabs of sacred marble ! 
I lose all relish here for martial fame. 

Surely that solitary word there, DrypeEn, 
Speaks to the understanding more intenfly 
Than pages could of sweet and luscious Lies, 
Daubing the statue of a battle-gainer. 


First KEEper. 


There ’s another gemman, Bill, at the door. 


Seconp KEEPER. 
Shall I let him in? 


First Keeper. 


Ay; lug him along this vay, and show him the Corner first. 
A STRANGER enters, and stands gazing on the monuments near the Italian. 


STRANGER. 
Where’s Mii ton’s tomb 2 


First Keeper. 


Here it be, Sir. This is the tomb of the celebrated Milton, one of the horna- 


ments of his hage; author of numerous popular works, vich has passed through 
several editions, among which 


STRANGER. 


I’m well acquainted with the gentleman ; 
You need not speak of him. 


First Kreerer. 


The monument, Sir, as the t’ other gentleman is a-contemplating, contains the 
ashes of the far-famed Dryden, translator of the In-kneed, and composer of Alex- 
ander’s Feast; also the author of 


ITALIAN. 


Your pardon, Sir; I’ve paid this man a guinea 
For keeping quiet; do you wish to hear him ? 


STRANGER. 


Not I. You’ve paid him well, Sir; and deserve 
To be tormented with his prate no more. 

There are more visiters; go wait on them, 

And leave us by ourselves. 


Traian: to himself. 


I just remember when I was a child, 
About this hour, attending vesper service 
In our old church o’ the Carmelites at Asti; 
Even then I was afflicted with the fever 
That burns me still —a thirst for noble action ; 
The violent lust, as ‘t were, to join my soul 
In fiery union with some deed of worth, 
Such as might rank me with the deathless ones. 
An aged priest, as I can recollect, 
Stole on my privacy, and counselled me: 
* Follow thy star!’ —‘ Sequi la tua stella!’ 
That whisper yet is dinning in mine ear; 
For years I’ve heard it; yet on looking back 
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To my past life, I sicken to behold 

Amid the fragments of good resolution, 

How many nothings I have chased in vain — 
Wasting my energies in half-done follies. 

I might have been, had Fortune proved my friend, 
A hero now, instead of a repentant 

And self-condemning idler. Yet, alas! 

What’s to be done? save to fret on for ever ? 


STRANGER. 


I never felt so proud of mine own language, 

As here where all its mightier masters rest. 

I come from where men are not used to kneeling, 
But here I cannot help it. I must down. 


ITALIAN. 


That person seems a most devout admirer 

Of these great names ; such homage is worth earning. 
How many noiseless worshippers would kneel 

Thus to the bust of any Alexander ? 

How many shall hereafter kneel to mine ? 

Fie! fie! I lag behind my promises ; 

My hopes drop withered from my languid heart. 


STRANGER. 


You ’ll think me childish, Sir, or else affected, 

To render such strange reverence ; but bethink you, 
I was not born in Britain; but have come 

O’er the salt seas, a thousand leagues or more, 

To visit this famed shrine. You, born perhaps 
Within the shadow of these antique walls, 

Know nothing of the awful adoration 

Which distance lends to glory. 


ITALIAN. 


You mistake, Sir: 
Iam a foreigner as you are; yet 
I cannot for these English minstrels feel 
Such love as if their language had been mine. 
I’m an Italian. 


STRANGER. 


Sir, I thank my Gop 
The tongue they sang in was the first I lisped! 
I’m from the land your countryman CoLumsBus 
Gave to the free for ever. 


ITALIAN. 


From New England ? 


STRANGER. 


Ay; Ihave wandered from America 

To set my foot upon this a scr 

So do not wonder at my bended knee. 

Born in the forest, by primeval streams, 

I’ve come to polished London ; I have looked 
Without a thrill at the magnificence, 

The wealth, the crowds, the rvsh of busy being ; 
The costly shows, the priceless equipage — 

These could not move me; no, nor gay St. James’s, 
Nor stately Windsor, nor the swollen Thames: 
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Back to the Susquehanna’s woods from these 


I could with rapture fly ; but when I stood 


Where Father Cuaucer sleeps by Spenser’s side, 


And—and 





ITALIAN. 


Sir, you have a soul 


That does not creak upon its hinges yet; 


Your feelings are not thumbed as mine are, threadbare. 


We Europeans have most hoary hearts: 


I would to Heaven I lived i* the woods with you! 
What might a man find there to give his strength to ? 
By Gop! I’ll cross the wide Atlantic with you! 
What work is to be done there ? 


STRANGER. 


Felling forests, 


Hunting the red man from his native pines, 


Inventing traps for deer, and building bridges. 








What! 


Then is that all ? 


STRANGER. 


ITALIAN. 


ITALIAN. 


Why do you serve him, being so far off ? 
ou, the sons of a new hemisphere, 


No; for some prophets say 
Ere long more manly work shall be in hand ; 
Till then, we wait and serve His Majesty. 


Divided by three thousand miles of storms 


From this worn-out old world, why do ye wear 
A chain as far from the weak han 


As mortals are from that famed golden one 


Which Jove’lets down with puissant hand from heaven ? 
Pull the cursed links asunder ! 
What! will you hunt the otter 

And chase the Indian, while so good a cause 


Snap it! 


Why not ?# 
Be tree — be free! 


Bids you to cope with men ? 
I swear I[’d rather in a jungle dwell, 


And couch with tigers and envenomed snakes, 


O Liberty! 


Than in submission to a master live 
Who was not mine own choosing! 






Have a care! 


STRANGER. 





Such talk is treasonable ; tis not wise : 


Have you no fear of listeners ? 


No! By the gods! I would I had more listeners, 


ITALIAN. 


In free England ? 


And that my voice might penetrate as far 


As your own Andes, or the thousand springs 
Of the flood-fed St. Lawrence ! 


STRANGER. 


So it may ; 


Speak but in song as you have spoke to me, 














that holds it 
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And the wide earth will listen. Fare you well! 
These old cathedrals are the damn’dest places 

For catching a consumption! Take my card, Sir. 
I should be proud to know you. 


ITaLian. 
Here ’s my name, Sir; 
Ill walk with you, Sir. 
I live at Highgate. 
(After exchanging cards, the Gent/cmen retire together.) 
First Kerver. 


Halloo ! gem’men ! that ain’t the reg’lar vay! You have n’t seen the Chaypel, nor 
the statutes in the vest aisle, nor the far-famed stone of Scone, upon which —— 


Seconp Keeper. 


They won’t hear you; let the bloody fools go: a couple of d—d foreigners ! 
Look ye, that fellow that got so mad has dropped a card. 


First Keeper. 


Let’s see, Bill; a Frenchman, ain’t he? Can’t you read it? Vit— vit — Vic- 
tory-o! What’s the t’other name ? 
Seconp Keeper. 
Vittorio — All— All fiery ; ay, that’s it; Mr. All-fiery! I’m blowed if ’tis n’t! 
First KEerer. 


Ha! ha! ha! Mr. All-fiery, sure enough! I never see such a furious fellow! 
Bring along the keys, Bill: let’s go and get a pot o’ ’alf-and~alf. 


SCENE III. 
The Church of Santa Croce,in Florence. Enter two Strangers. 


First STrRanGER. 


How hushed and solemn seems the noon-day here, 
Contrasted with the life on the Lung’ Arno! 

The Sun himself, that pierces the dim panes, 

Puts on a sober face, and shines abashed 

On these black beams and roughly-shapen pillars. 


Seconp STRANGER. 


This must at midnight be a place where ghosts 
Hold their high ’change ; not even a friar stirring! 
In every other church I’ve seen in Florence 
Some priest or penitent was ever present ; 

But here I see no life— not even a spider. 


First STRaNGER. 


Look round you: here the great of Tuscany, 
Shrined in their vaults, await the final doom, 
Having already passed Posterity’s. 


Seconp STRANGER. 


I wish there was a cicerone here = 
To tell us what our guide-books have omitted. 
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First STRANGER. 


Don’t wish for one; I’d rather be alone. 
If you want people, to the gallery go, 
And seek for voices at the Pergola: * 
Silence is here society and music. 


Seconp STRANGER. 


That’s a fair marble 


First STRANGER. 


Hush! ’tis GatiiEo’s! 
Look not upon the sculpture — think of him, 
Before whose name Art throws her chisel by! 
He needs no bust nor picture for remembrance: 
Whoever sees the stars must think of him 
Whose name is nightly written in the skies! 


Seconp STRANGER. 


Here is the monument of Micuart ANGELO. 


First STRANGER. 


His memory too hangs high above the world; 
Lifted in air, it overhangs Saint Peter’s, 
Whose canopy is his name’s cenotaph. 


Seconp STRANGER. 


Here lies Oup Nicu. at last— Nicu. MacHiavELtui. 


First STRANGER. 


The wronged yet wrong-advising secretary, 

Whose appellation is a word of honor, 

Though passed into a proverb of disgrace, 

And adjectivéd with blame. But he can bear 
Much scorn unharmed, who sleeps in Santa Croce. 


Seconp STRANGER. 


These are great names; I think this spot more worthy 
A second visit than the Pitti Palace. 


First STRANGER. 


And yet you ’ll find more travellers prefer 

The posied allies in the Boboli, 

Or the wax women in the thronged Muséum. 

I find indeed more real religion here, 

If reverence for divine things be religion, 

Than in a crowded chapel at high mass. 

When I was young, and first arrived in England, 
I recollect that in Westminster Abbey, 

When I stood nigh to Dryden’s tomb and Milton’s, 
I could not in my boy’s enthusiasm 

Forbear from dropping on my knees: ’t was silly: 
A gentleman was with me who has since 
Himself become a piece of immortality. 


* La Pergola is the chief opera-house in Florence. 











The Ultra Moral- Reformer. 


Seconp STRANGER. 


Here is a monument you have not seen ; 
These are fine statues. 


First STRanGER. 
Ay; they are Canova’s: 
But read the name ; here, were I young again, 
Again I’d kneel 


. . 
Seconp STRANGER: reading. 


‘Virrorio ALFIERI.’ 


First STRANGER. 


That is the man! °T was he I met i’ the Abbey. 


THE ULTRA MORAL-REFORMER. 


A SEETCH FROM ACTUAL LIFEs 


‘My dear,’ said Mr. Mallory to his wife one morning at the break- 
fast-table, ‘my dear, you know I have fully adopted the principles 


of Teetotalism, Abolitionism, and Non-resistance. Upon reflection, 
Ihave come to the conclusion that principles are of no use whatever, 
unless put in practice; and I have determined to carry mine out to 
their full extent, and be governed by them in every act of my life, 
however apparently trivial.’ 

‘Your theory sounds very well, Mr. Mallory,’ said his wife, ‘but 
what change do you intend to make in your practice? Iam sure 
you have always been temperate; you have always raised your 
voice against slavery at all proper times; and certainly, you are not 
a fighting-man: I never knew you to get into a quarrel in your 
life, although your temper may have been occasionally ruffled. 
How you can alter your practice, except by keeping a more strict 
watch over your thoughts, actions, and words, so as to offer as per- 
fect an example as possible of a Christian life, I confess I cannot see.’ 

‘We must go farther than that, my dear. It has been the fault 
of most moral reformers that they have endeavored to eschew evil 
themselves, to wash their own hands clear of sin, and at the same 
time have practically upheld others in their iniquity. As for myself, 
I am determined to make thorough work, be the consequences what 
they may. We must discontinue the use of sugar and molasses. 
They are products of slavery; and I will not uphold that institution, 
how indirectly soever. I will have no more cotton used in my 
family, for the same reason. You must purchase linen instead.’ 

‘But, Mr. Mallory, how expensive that will be !’ 

‘I can’t help it, wife; I will not sell my soul for money. And 
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there is another thing; you must not buy any thing more of Mr. 

Winkle the grocer. I hear he sells wine by the gallon, and I can- 
not conscientiously patronize such a man. And you know I told 
William the next time he played truant I would punish him, and 
lock him into his room two days. Now, yesterday morning he did 
not go to school as he was told to do, and in the afternoon he carried 
a forged excuse for his absence. Superficially considered, perhaps 
if he ever deserved punishment he does now: but mature reflection 
convinces me that the principles of non-resistance forbid the use of 
coercion even toa boy. We must rule by love. Is it not wntten 

‘Vengeance is mine, I will repay it, saith the Lord?’ And are we 
not commanded: ‘ Resist not evil?’ No exception is made in the 
case of children. It would be doing evil 7 my family for the sake 
of keeping evil out of it. No; I’ll not punish William ; for it is no 
better for a full grown man to fight a little boy, than for two men to 
fight. Itisa relic of barbarism, this using the rod, and shutting up 
children in dark rooms. It is an awful crime for a parent to strike 
his child. No; I will use love and moral suasion, and leave the rest 
to God.’ 

‘But, Mr. Mallory, have n’t you always punished William in love? 
I should be sorry to think you had punished him in anger. You 
know he is always a good boy for two or three months after punish- 
ment; while on the other hand, talking and persuading seems to have 
no effect whatever upon him, at certain times. I fear you will ruin 
him for ever by this sudden change in your system of government.’ 

‘I think not, Mrs. Mallory ; but. even the fear of that should not 
deter me from doing my duty, which I conceive to be plainly this: 
Whenever I discover that I have been acting on wicked principles, 
I must discard them at once, and adopt Chnistian principles in their 
stead ; and no considerations ef expediency should induce me for a 
moment to continue in my old course. I cannot serve God and 
Mammon.’ 

‘I have a case in point, which I think you will allow to be an 
exception to your rule. A man was injured by a fall last week, who 
had been accustomed to drinking a pint and a half of spirits daily. 
He was taken to the hospital; and the doctor, who was a thorough- 
going teetotalist, refused to allow him any stimulant whatsoever, 
because he considered the use of spirituous liquors as a great sin; 
and no considerations of expediency, he said, should induce him 
for a moment to consent to such a thing. ‘ He must do dis duty and 
leave the rest in the hands of God;’ and the consequence was that 
the poor sot had the delirrwm tremens and died ; when half his usual 
quantity of spirits, slightly decreased daily, would probably have 
saved his life. Now I am afraid the sudden change in your system 

of government will prove equally fatal to Wiliam. Can’t you 
make the change more gradually ?’ 

‘Gradually! Would you ask a pirate to leave off robbing and 
murdering gradually ? ? The principle is the same in my case; the 
difference is only in degree.’ 

After uttering this sage opinion, Mr. Mallory put on his hat and 
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walked down to his counting-room to attend to his mercantile busi- 
ness, mentally reiterating on the way the new rule of action which 
he had laid down for himself: Never to depart for an instant from 
his non-resistant, abolition, and teetotal principles, whatever might 
be the consequence to himself or others. He determined to test 
every actof his life by his new code of morals. Poor man! he 
did not reflect that there was a higher principle—the only primary, 
true, and immutable rule of action: ‘ Cease to do evil; learn to do 
well;’ and that all others were but secondary to this great princi- 
eS ; and when found conflicting with it, cease to be cerrect rules of 
ife. 

Now it chanced that one of Mr. Mallory’s ships had arrived on 
the previous night, and one was to sail on that day, after clearing at 
the Custom House. But as he had repudiated human government, 
absolved himself from all allegiance to it, and renounced its protec- 
tion, what could he do with those vessels? Pay duties on his 
cargo in one case, or pay for clearance in the other, he could not; 
for would not these sums contribute toward upholding a system of 
violence and war? His vessel could not go to sea without papers ; 
so he discharged captain and crew and laid her up at the wharf. 
He could not for the same reason pay the duties on the cargo just 
ee so he discharged the crew and laid up the other vessel 
also ! 

Not many days elapsed before Mr. Mallory discovered that the 
person to whom he paid wharfage led a very dissolute life. He 
came to the conclusion that the money- which he paid him went to 
support him in his extravagance and dissipation. He could not 
encourage any man in such courses; and as he owned no wharf 
himself, and could find no wharf-owners whose characters were 
immaculate, he was sorely puzzled what to do with his vessels. 
Providentially, he succeeded in finding a sufficient number of abo- 
litionists and temperance men whom his conscience would allow 
him to employ, and thereupon he caused his vessels to be taken to 
the middle of the stream and safely moored. He was then easy 
on that score. He had many offers for his vessels, but they all 
came from men to whom his conscience forbade him to sell. Asa 
matter of course, none who agreed with him in opinion wished to 
engage in such unholy traffic; and he could not sell to others, for 


that would be encouraging them in sins which he dared not commit 
himself. 


A rew days after this, Mrs. Mallory asked her husband for a 
little money, which she needed for some household purpose. 

‘I have no money, my dear,’ said Mr. Mallory. 

‘You have no money, Mr. Mallory! Why, you have become 
very poor all at once! There were large dividends declared on 
your bank-siock last week ; why do n’t you draw them?’ 

‘I can’t, Mrs. Mallory; my conscience will not allow me to do so.’ 

‘Heaven help us!— is the man crazy?’ exclaimed his wife. 
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‘I trust not, my dear; but listen and judge whether I am right or not. 
I have discovered that large profits are made in these banks in 
loans of money to distillers and trafficers in spirits and wines; to 
traders in the products of slave-labor; and to the government, 
where it is employed in building war-ships and in carrying on wars 
of extermination against the poor Indians. This capital which I 
have placed in those banks is used in a thousand ways to uphold 
vice and crime. It grieves me to the heart to think that money of 
mine is employed for such base purposes. It has become the 
sinews of war, the oppressor of slaves, and the demon of the dis- 
tillery. That money of mine is scattering moral pestilence and 
death wherever it goes. And it is potent for evil; for no sooner has 
it finished one work of darkness and returned to the bank-vaults 
than it is again sent forth on another errand of iniquity, and so on 
for ever. I will touch no more of the spoils!’ 

‘Then sell your stock, said Mrs. Mallory; ‘sell it, and we can 
live on the principal.’ 

‘Sell it, woman!’ said the short-sighted moralist, with virtuous 
indignation ; ‘do you suppose I would encourage others to commit 
- crimes of which I shrink to be guilty myself? Never! I leave the 
matter to Providence. I will neither touch, taste, nor handle the 
accursed thing.’ 

‘If you are not mad yourself, you will drive me mad, Mr. Mallory. 
It is lucky that you owe no debts. But there are many things 
wanted in the family, and unless you can contrive some way to get 
them, we shall all be obliged to go to the poor-house soon.’ 

‘Oh, I can raise a little money, my dear, for immediate use. 
Brother Bumble wants to buy some furniture for his parlor; and as 
I know he is a good man,and will not make a bad use of it, I intend 
to sell him all our drawing-room furniture.’ 

Mrs. Mallory controlled herself with difficulty ; and when she saw 
the furniture carried away, she retired to her chamber and wept bit- 
terly at the miserable prospect before her. 


Wittiam soon got wind of his father’s new system of family 
government. He concluded not to go to school any more; spent 
his time in bad company; rode about a great deal; and ran up a 
large bill at every tavern and stable in town. He was but thirteen 
years old, yet he soon reached half a century in sin. Mrs. Mallory 
was heart-broken. Mr. Mallory would have been wretched, but his 
principles upheld him in this hour of trial. He could not interfere, 
for it would violate his conscience; and so it came to pass that 
William went to the devil as fast as he could travel. 

Time rolled on. With bills against his son continually coming 
in, and never-ceasing demands for household expenses, Mr. Mallory 
was sorely puzzled for money. One by one every piece of spare 
furniture was disposed of; expenses were curtailed, domestics dis- 
missed, and yet there remained many calls unanswered and many 
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debts unpaid. Mrs. Mallory at this time discovered that her hus- 
band was a large proprietor in the Lowell rail-road; a circum- 
stance of which she was not before aware, for all husbands do not 
inform their wives of all the property which they possess. This 
corporation had lately made a semi-annual dividend of four per 
cent. Mr. Mallory owned fifteen thousand dollars’ worth of stock: 
six hundred dollars would make them quite easy again. She 
resolved to mention the subject to her husband ; and accordingly at 
supper that evening she began by inquiring of Mr. Mallory why he 
did not draw his dividend on his Lowell rail-road stock. 

‘ Lowell rail-road stock!’ said he; ‘how did you know that I 
owned any?’ 

‘No matter how I discovered the fact, said she; ‘you do own it: 
now why don’t you make use of it, and relieve your family from 
disgrace and want? I have been obliged to take Emily and Ann 
from school because I have no means of paying their tuition; and 
unless you will avail yourself of the means you possess I shall be 
compelled to send them to the district school; no great hardship 
certainly, were it not that we are able to do better by them. 
Almost every decent article of our furniture has been sold; yet our 
butcher's and grocer’s bills are unpaid, and our children are greatly 
in need of dresses and shoes. Do, my dear husband, draw this 
rail-road dividend; we shall then be at ease at least for some 
months to come, by which time I hope you may be brought to 
entertain more rational views on these matters.’ 

‘ Rational views!’ said Mr. Mallory; ‘that is ever the way with 
you advocates of expediency! When one has grasped the truth 
and determined to hold fast to it, be the consequences what they 
may, he is ‘irrational ;’ he is ‘a fanatic ;’ he ‘carries his principles 
too far, etc.; as if truth were a thing to be taken up when con- 
venient and dropped when burdensome! In my days of sin and 
darkness I purchased a large amount of stock in the Lowell rail- 
road; but now that my eyes are opened, my conscience will not 
allow me to draw any support from that polluted source. The 
profits of that road are made by conveying passengers of all kinds, 
many of whom are engaged in morally unlawful business, and 
are enabled by it to prosecute their sinful undertakings with vigor 
and success: for instance, distillers, and wholesale and retail 
dealers in wine and ardent spirits. The money of pick-pockets, 
gamblers, drunkards, keepers and inmates of bad houses, and of 
almost every kind of vile creature in the shape of humanity; all 
goes to make up and swell the profits of this corporation. And 
yet you ask me to partake’ of this unholy spoil! But there are 
worse objections still. A large proportion of the revenue of the 
road is derived from the transportation of cotton, a slave-product, 
from Boston to Lowell, and from the freight of manufactured cot- 
ton goods from Lowell to Boston. This is the great business 
to which the road is devoted; this, and the conveyance of persons 
engaged in manufacturing cotton. The Lowell rail-road is one 


great prop of the tottering edifice of slavery. Iwill touch none of 
the unhallowed spoil!’ 
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And thereupon Mr. Mallory put on his hat and walked out of the 
house with his head very erect and his face glowing with the expres- 
sion of the self-satisfied and self-righteous feelings which filled his 
heart, and which he mistook for philanthropy and virtuous resolu- 
tion. 

As ‘he passed along the street, and recognized many whom he 
knew to be engaged in what he considered ‘morally unlawful 
business,’ he indulged in thoughts and feelings which would have 
startled him could he have seen them put into words. Thus they 
ran; and though he knew it not, the Devil was busy with his heart: 
‘T thank thee, Gop! that Iam not like those whom I see around 
me. He forgot the publican who was justified before the pharisee 
‘I thank Thee that I am not a wine-bibber’ He forgot that his 
Saviour drank wine, and when there was none to be had, even 
turned water into wine, for the use of the wedding-guests. ‘I 
thank Thee that I do not, like these sinners around me, contribute 
to support human government and all its attendant iniquities.’ 
He forgot that the Saviour paid tribute unto Cesar, which went to 
support the government of Rome and all its vile concomitants. 

Thus wrapped in the mantle of self-righteousness, and possessed 
by the demon of scorn, he passed through the streets ; in his heart 
despising all whom he met, and arrogating to himself a purity 
beyond that of his divine Master. And yet poor Mr. Mallory 
imagined that his heart was filled with true philanthropy and the 
pure religion of the meek and lowly Jesus. Alas for him! alas for 
us all! For are we not all liable, in a greater or less degree, to the 
same condemnation ? 


Trme passed on; and Mr. Mallory, being determined to ‘act up 
to his principles’ in all things, extended the operation of his imprac- 
ticable theories day by day into the minutest ramification of the 
business of life. He was soon looked upon by many as an insane 
man, and his friends had a guardian appointed to administer his 
affairs and look after the welfare of his family. This had become 
a necessary step, and Mrs. Mallory readily consented that it should 
be taken. 

But from that day and hour her husband refused to live in the 
house, or partake with the family in their meals. He said this 
‘would be but sharing in unholy spoil’ He went about preaching 
his favorite doctrines, living upon alms, and altogether leading a 
vagrant and a precarious life. For instead of ‘ eating such meats 
as were set before him, on the principle that ‘the workman is 
worthy of his hire, into whatsoever house he entered, he first 
asked: ‘Are you abolitionists, teetotallers, and non-resistants 
here?’ If answered in the negative, he proceeded no farther ; but 
retracing his steps to the street, faced round and poured out such a 
volley of terrible denunciations against them and their's, dooming 
them to infamy in this life and eternal perdition in the next, that 
the inmates soon closed their doors and windows in self-defence 
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and left him to deliver the rest of his lecture to the crowd of laugh- 
ing and hooting boys who always gathered about him on such 
occasions. 

If, on the contrary, the answer were in the affirmative, he would 
enter that house with pleasure and sit himself down for a talk on 
his favorite and only topics. He seldom found any of his friends 
however who held doctrines so ultra as his own; and when he dis- 
covered that they were not inclined to carry their principles to such 
a ridiculous extent as he had carried his, he charged them with 
‘making a compromise with the Devil;’ with attempting to serve 
both God and Mammon; and invariably departed from that house 
immediately, refusing to partake of any refreshment, and breathing 
out denunciations even more bitter than he bestowed upon those 
who differed from him wholly, both in principles and _ practice. 
‘For, said he, as he shook his skirts clear of such friends, ‘ you sin 
with your eyes open; yow sin against the Holy Spirit that is within 
you, whose teachings you comprehend but refuse to obey; and 
never, either in this world or the next, shall the dew of forgiveness 
descend on your parched and thirsty souls !’ 

Mr. Mallory would have been starved outright were it not that 
some charitable persons kept their opinions to themselves, tacitly 
allowing him to believe that they agreed with him in all things, and 
by this laudable hypocrisy inducing him to accept of their hospitality. 
Not always however could these considerate friends avoid giving 
cause of offence to his scrupulous conscience. He would inquire 
the history of every article of food that was set before him, and if 
he could detect any slavery, alcoholic, or warlike taint therein, he 
would refuse to partake of those viands, and would often quit the 
house altogether, lest he should be contaminated by those who, as 
he said, ‘ professed one thing with their mouths and practiced the 
very opposite in their daily lives.” He once spent a few days with 
a benevolent physician for whom he*did some writing, as an offset 
for his board ; but he left his house in holy horror on being requested 
to copy a prescription for the cholera in which the word ‘brandy’ 
appeared ! 

Thus, sane on all other points, (and some may think on al/,) 
Mr. Mallory led a vagabond life, preaching through cities and 
villages his favorite doctrines of moral reform, speaking really a 
great deal of truth, laying down generally correct premises, but 
reasoning thereon in such a manner as almost invariably to lead to 
error. His motto was: ‘ Never stand still; follow unhesitatingly 
where principles lead; always improve. An excellent motto cer- 
tainly, and worthy to be adopted by all. But unfortunately, Mr. 
Mallory, though possessed by a strong desire to be a great reasoner, 
had only a semi-logical mind. The consequences were lamentable. 
His principles, as he called them, proved but zgnes fatut, which led 
him away from the great highway of truth into the wilderness of 
error; convenient disguises assumed by Satan to lure him to 
destruction. 


It can be no wonder therefore that every day found him engaged 
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in some new vagary. The last was the wildest of all. He laid it 
down as a fact not to be controverted, that our ancestors obtained 
possession of this country by fraud and murder. He thought the 
receiver as bad as the thief, and one who would profit by mur- 
der as bad as the murderer. He came therefore to the conclu- 
sion that all who occupied lands which were originally obtained by 
fraud and murder were themselves guilty of fraud and murder! He 
had shared in the unholy spoil, but he would partake of it no longer, 
either directly or indirectly. He had renounced houses and lands 
himself; he would now refuse to receive any sustenance or sup- 
port whatever from the occupants of the polluted soil of his country. 
He resolved to leave it for ever. 

He sought but sought in vain for any conveyance by which he 
could escape, without violating the principles which he had adopted 
as his rule of action. Either the ships in which he thought to 
embark were owned by wicked men, or they were bound on some 
sinful voyage; or in the act of leaving the country he would be 
obliged to do something by which he would recognize the validity 
and propriety of a civ il government which relied upon war for its 
defence. Finding himself thus hedged in by his ‘ eternal principles 
of truth,’ so that he could turn neither to the right nor left without 
committing sin, he wandered away to the sea-coast, that being the 
very verge of the polluted land from which he wished to escape ; 
and there, seating himself on the brow of an overhanging cliff, he 
darkly mused of himself and of the unhappy world in which he 
was placed. The land-breeze bore to him the scent of flowers and 
of new-mown hay; but to him it seemed the rank effluvia of cor- 
ruption. The stars were shining in the clear sky, and the moon 
was just rising from her ocean-bed; but their mild glances bore no 
heavenly message to his heart. To him they appeared to glare in 
fiery wrath on the iniquitous world below. He could not bear to 
look at them; they seemed to consume his very soul within him. 

His gaze fell upon the ocean. Unrippled by the light fanning of 
the land-wind, it was calm and smooth as glass as far as the eye 
could reach. Its bosom rose and fell regularly, ike the young 
breast of a lovely maiden in a deep and placid sleep. The radiant 
fires of heaven and the distant blaze of the light-house ‘flashed 
brokenly from its surface in long lines of undulating light. It pre- 
sented to his weary spirit a picture of rest and peace. And tossed 
and worn indeed must his mind have been, when the never-resting 
ocean seemed peaceful in comparison. Only when it touched the 
accursed land on which he stood did it arouse from its slumbers and 
thunder forth its indignation and wrath. 

Up to this period, amid all his vagaries, Mr. Mallory had been in 
some measure a sane man; but the balance of his mind was now 
irretrievably lost. Behind him lay the depraved and vicious earth ; 
above him from the countless eyes of heaven glared Almighty 
wrath; before him was peace and rest. His brain whirled; he 
leaped from the cliff, and plunged into the waves below. He per- 
ished !—a victim to a false system of morals and philosophy. 
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Tue music of the soul !— it sweeps 
Through many a measure changing ; 
Wild as the viewless wind o’er deeps 
In God-like freedom ranging. 
That wond’rous music !—like the tone 
Of evening flowers, breeze-shaken, 
Will it, whene’er ’t is left alone, 
With seraph-harps awaken. 


TI. 


And now it changes: see the strings 
Glad notes around us throwing, 

As if some pilgrim angel-wings 
Were o’er the great harp going : 

In vain! in vain! The numbers still 
With wo so oft prevailing, 

Show that the harp was made for ill, 
And voices of deep wailing. 


Irr. 


The music of the soul ! — in hall 
And cot ’t is ever ringing; 
Amid the thorns of life, to all 
An Eden-memory bringing. 
Alas! that from the mighty lyre 
Should fade the primal sparkle, 
And where an angel scattered fire 
The dross of earth must darkle! 


Iv. 


But seldom now we hear the strain 
Which once to heaven ascended, 

With all the morn-rejoicing train 
Of starry minstrels blended. 

Yet gloriously the anthems roll, 
Majestically swelling, 

Wherein the humblest human soul 
Hath made its holy dwelling. 


Vv. 


The silver lute, of rarest tone, 
The torrent madly darting, 

Or Storm upon its cloudy throne, 
From awful slumber starting ; 

So deeply speaks the wond’rous might 
Of our Almighty Sire, 

As this soul-music, breathed at night, 

Or thundered in the noon-day light — 
For Gop hath touched the lyre! 

New- York, September, 1842 
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MY GRAND-FATHER’S PORT-FOLIO. 


EOUSES. 


‘Wuat can you find worth looking at in such an old black house?’ 
This question has been put to me a hundred times by some com- 
panion, when we have been riding together in the country, and I have 
stopped the chaise to take a close survey of some poor hovel by the 
way-side. If it have come from a slow-hearted, unimaginative per- 
son, I have merely replied: ‘ Ah, excuse me for my absence of mind;’ 
and as if I had involuntarily been guilty of a trifling rudeness, have 
made amends for my fault, and changed the current of his thoughts, 
by a smart jerk of the reins anda feigned reprimand of our unof- 
fending horse. Or when my fellow- traveller has been a man of 
feeling, I have entered into an explanation of my impressions, and 
endeavored to enlist his sympathy by pointing out the characteris- 
tics of the place that had attracted my attention. 

The truth is, never pass by any human abode, however mean 
or rude, without bestowing upon it somewhat more than a cursory 
glance. A house, a home, is never a common-place object to me. 
It is largely suggestive of interesting thoughts and feelings. It has 
a character, an air,a moral. It has been, or is, or is to be so inter- 
woven with the life of man; with the history, the associations, the 
remembrances, the hopes, the characters of human beings; that it 
seems to me not so much a feature of the landscape as a part of 
humanity itself. 

For what a sacred purpose was the turf first opened, and its foun- 
dation laid! With what expectation and interest was the progress 
of the craftsmen watched from day to day while beam was laid 
upon beam, and every joint compacted and the sheltering roof spread 
over all' How many pleasing visions of future domestic uses and 
joys were sketched together with the drafting of the plan of its 
various apartments and conveniences! Perhaps a father built it for 
his child, as a monument of his sheltering and surrounding love 
while his kindness was wrought and fastened with every nail and 
rafter into its comfortable arrangement. Perhaps a young man pur- 
chased it by the stored earnings of his brightest years as the home 
of his future bride, and that airy, white-robed company that flitted 
around her image in his affectionate dreams. Perhaps a son, who 
had become rich and prosperous by practicing upon the prudent 
counsels of his mother, prepared it as a small thank-offering of the 
first fruits of his industry, for the comfort of her latter years. 

With what joy was its completion hailed! Whata proud moment 
was that in which the owner took the key from the master-builder 
into his own hands! What satisfaction was taken in disposing the 
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furniture on its clean floors and against its fresh, unspotted walls! 
With what a sweet home-feeling, when the last act of preparation 
was over, did the tired occupants throw themselves into chairs, and 
heaving a long sigh, look musingly around for a little while without 
speaking, then look into each other's faces and smile ! 

And as the building has grown older, of how many scenes, the 
most interesting and most eventful in human life, have its walls 
been the unconscious witnesses! What affectionate gatherings, 
poor as it may be, have been held around its hearth-stone! What 
mirthful faces have glowed there in the broad winter-evening blaze ! 
What melancholy and anxious hours have been spent in the twilight 
of its westerly windows, or during the solemn night-watches in its 
gloomy chambers, dimly illuminated by the grated lamp! What 
welcomes and farewells, what estrangements and reconciliations, 
what various trials of the heart, have taken place under its roof! 
How often have the mysterious gates of Time and of Eternity 
opened to the undying spirit in its chambers! How have its walls 
and furniture become hallowed and endeared by their connection 
with those who are now the absent or the dead, and consecrated by 
their association with the joys and griefs of many years, and the 
complicated interchanges of faithful services of love 

Moreover, a house becomes gradually so characteristic of its occu- 
pants, that it almost tells you who and what they are, what sort of a 
reception they would give you, and whether or not you could be 
happy in their company. Ioftenamuse myself by studying the dis- 
position and character of a family by the signs, more or less distinct, 
which are offered to one’s notice in the site, size, form, color and 
appurtenances of their abode. To a practiced eye there is a certain 
air about a house, as there is about a man, which cannot easily be 
described, but which nevertheless goes far to determine at first sight 
our future antipathy or liking. It seems to me, though a zealous 
physiognomist, that I could no more be deceived in my impression 
of the prevailing spirit and influence of a man’s home, from the tout 
ensemble of the buildings and grounds, than of his character from 
the general expression and particular muscular actions of his coun- 
tenance. There are some houses in which I would no more seek 
hospitality than in the lair of a wolf. It would make me sick at 
heart to think of spending a night under their roofs. 

Of such a class is one, not many miles from P , which I never 
pass by without a mysterious sense of repulsiveness. It stands 
alone, on the side of a straight, level turnpike road; looking as if it 
shunned all neighborhood, or as if all honest and companionable 
houses kept aloof from its society. It is three stories in height; 
which in the open country, and under the most favorable conditions 
as to situation and scenery, is an unpardonable offence against a 
decent taste, but is absolutely shocking in the centre of a broad and 
barren plain. Its walls are of brick, and were once painted white, 
but the storms of many years have in some places quite washed off 
the color, and left the remainder so stained and streaked as to pre- 
sent a still more beggarly appearance. It has no door in front, and 
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that which is on the side opens directly from the outer line of the 
wall, without a step or a stone to relieve the long descent from the 
sill to the ground. There are no blinds nor curtains to the windows 
but on the inside are unpainted pine shutters, dun with age, which 
in every room that looks toward the road are uniformly closed. 
There is neither tree nor flower, nor so much as a solitary shrub 
growing any where about the house, with the exception of a single 
old poplar, which, decayed and broken, and putting forth scanty 
foliage on a few tall branches, among a far greater number that 
are entirely leafless, seems to stand there as the very genius of mis- 
anthropy and desolation. No shed projects from either side of the 
building, to relieve its naked and stiff appearance. No barn appears 
in the back-ground, to lend a sign of comfort to its meagre aspect. 
No curious faces are seen at the windows when your horse’s feet 
patter on the smooth road, and no pleasant light streams through 
them in a boisterous night. Upon the whole, it is just such a house 
as one may easily foretell will by and by become ‘ desolate, without 
an inhabitant, and after remaining for years a terror to the supersti- 
tious and an eye-sore to the lover of beauty, fall a prey to the mighty 
abater of all nuisances, Time; or, under his hand which often beau- 
tifies while it demolishes the monuments of human folly or pride, 
will become at length picturesque as a ruin. 

Of the inhabitants of this house I know nothing, except from the 
occasional glimpses I have caught of them while riding by. But 
these have been quite enough to prove the correctness of the opin- 
ion I had formed of them from their dreary abode. And without 
having seen or felt any curiosity to inspect the interior of their 
home, I have no doubt that several of those darkened rooms are 
unfinished, and that such an air of coldness, disquiet and melan- 
choly reigns in the remainder, as would soon drive a person of my 
temperament to madness or despair. 

But in saying this, far be it from me to cast reproach upon all 
unfinished rooms. A good, honest, sunny unfinished room is not a 
feature that any man who has a spark of sentiment would object to 
in a country-house. Such a one may be found in almost any of our 
pleasantest farm-houses in New- England, and forms indeed one of 
their attractions and comforts. There is one of these rooms in an 
old farm-house, which is quite a pet of mine. I have visited it a 
hundred times, and never without discovering some new charm. 
My horse, who knows the signs of comfort almost as well as his 
master, always turns into its gate without my direction, which how- 
ever he would generally have in a very decided manner if he did 
not save me the trouble. 

It is situated about a hundred yards from the road, which winds 
along between old stone-walls, in some places overrun with black- 
berry bushes, wild grape-vines and ivy, in others skirted by thick 
natural hedges of the barberry and the thorn, interspersed with 
ranges of locust-trees that are without their rivals, and here and 
there a walnut or an oak. It fronts toward the south on a spacious 
yard, in which are five or six huge old elms —two very near to the 
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house, and quite overshadowing it with their pendant branches. 
The building is of two stories in the front and one in the rear, with 
its eastern end toward the road; so that in passing one has a full 
view of the long line of the roof, that sloping down behind appears 
almost to reach the ground. If you look at the house from the yard, 
it greets you with a broad, generous front, with heavy, over-arching 
eaves, and a capacious porch, that in summer is almost hidden by 
the woodbine and honeysuckle, which seem to love the hospitable 
portals to which they cling. If you look at it from the rear, which 
is bordered by a fine kitchen-garden, you see three or four small 
windows with diamond panes, a low door with a bobbin that a child 
might grasp, and over all, sweeping upward from within your reach, 
a vast and wide roof, looking as if it were intended to offer the 
broadest surface possible to the genial heavens, upon whose kind 
protection it humbly relied. Along the surface of the roof, if you 
examine it as closely as I am wont to do, you see sprinkled patches 
of moss and leaves from the elms, with here and there a stone, 
which to the disappointment of the lad who threw it, instead of roll- 
ing back to his hand, so gradual is the descent, lodged midway on 
its return. And to crown all, precisely in the middle of the ridge 
your eye lingers upon the immense and irregular chimney, that 
seems to have been piled up to give consolidation to the edifice, as 
well as to lead off the smoke from the deep fire-places below. 

Attached to the house, on the side opposite to the road, is a long 
range of deep sheds, ending in a chaise-house, whose doors are 
usually shut, lest a friend seeing them open as he comes along the 
road, should ¢ argue that the family were not at home, and go on his 
way without being prompted to call. 

At the bottom of the yard, and facing you as you enter it, stands 
a barn, such as a farmer of taste, or any man who has an eye for 
rural scenery, (for what object in the landscape of the country is 
more beautiful than a proper barn?) could not look at without admi- 
ration. ‘The whole country does not furnish its equal. It is neither 
new nor old, too long nor too short, too high nor too low, too narrow 
nor too wide; but is perfect in its proportions, and comes as near as 
may be to the beau-ideal of a bam. Graceful, substantial, capa- 
cious and airy, it looks as if it were competent to hold the entire 
harvest of a hundred rich acres, and to give choicest comfort to a 
score of tranquil kine. 

I have seen many houses more beautiful and striking at first view 
than this; many whose architectural merits, as estimated by the 
rules of the art, would be pronounced incomparably greater; many 
whose gardens and grounds are far more tastefully ‘arranged ; but 
far or near, there is none, the image of which comes back to me so 
often, and clings to me so strongly, and grows so continually upon 
my heart. When I think of domestic comfort, or plenty, or neat- 
ness, or peace, its picture rises at once before me. It is a house 
that no man would pass by who was in search of good cheer and a 
generous reception. ‘The wide and deep yard betokens largeness of 
welcome. The benches under the trees invite you to come in and 
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rest under their pleasant shade. The tin porringer dangling on a cor- 
ner of the well-top seems to beckon to the dusty traveller to stay 
and quench his thirst; while the wide portico emboldens him to 
knock at the door, and the glistening milk-pans leaning against the 
shed encourage him, if he ‘be needy, to ask for a more nutritious 
draught. In truth, the whole premises smile with the frankness of 
anopen heart. The owner's idea of home was evidently not that con- 
tracted one which many have; a place in which ‘I’ and ‘ mine’ can 
shut ourselves 2m, and take comfort alone, and shut every body else 
out, to find comfort where they may; but rather a roof large enough 
to shelter a stranger or a friend; under which love and happiness 
may have an intense radiating centre and a full fountain, net a cir- 
cumference or a reservoir; a place wherein plenty may be garnered 
for the pleasures of hospitality, and peace be sought for no selfish 
end, but to nurture all those blessed affections which, while they 
twine more closely the ties of kindred, send out ever-fresh tendrils 
to find new brothers and sisters and friends, throughout the whole 
family of God. 

Now let a stranger stand at the gate of this farm-house, and pic- 
ture to himself such a group as he would fancy its family ought to 
be, or would desire to find them, and I will stake all my reputation 
for sagacity — great as I hope it is, or little as it may be — that he 
would not be disappointed if he were to go in and test his fancy- 
sketch by a sight of the reality. Honest Ralph Burmey! who but 
he, with his broad, brown, ruddy face, his full, clear blue eyes, his 
gladsome and dauntless air, bespeaking a heart willing to be searched, 
and blissful in its guilelessness; who but he should be seated at that 
large table, loaded with the healthful fruits of his own labor? And 
who should be opposite to him but that same tidy, quick-sighted, 
motherly-looking woman, whom he calls Mary? And who should 
be ranged on either side between them, but those very boys with 
their good, wholesome looks, and those self-same girls, from the 
mother’s name-sake and helper at her nght hand, who sits more 
sedate than the rest, having been taught always to set them an 
example of good behavior; to the lawless little prattler that takes 
liberties, without a rebuke, with her father’s plate? Who but these 
would any one expect to find within those walls? Who but sucha 
family should call that house home? 

It is hard for me to break away from the supper-table of mine 
host of the ‘ Brookville Farm,’ to pay a visit, as I purpose next to do, 
to the stately mansion of his neighbor on the hill. For of all the 
expressions which a dwelling-house can wear, that of pretension is 
to me the most disgusting. In the country, among the decent 
houses of plain people, which are scattered about on the hills and 
in the valleys, generally so much in keeping with each other, and in 
harmony with nature and use, as to appear rather to have grown up 
where they stand, as they have been wanted, than to have been put 
there by the will of man, one sometimes sees, as I do now, on a 
commanding height, an immense white house, with tall, heavy pil- 
lars, more fit for a temple or an academy than a private residence ; 
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towering up as if on purpose to attract notoriety, to excite the envy 
and aversion of the neighbors, and to put to shame all the humbler 
tenements for miles around. A gentleman’s country-seat in the 
neighborhood of a large city may be as splendid as wealth can make 
it, and no man will be disposed to find fault with the owner, if his 
money have been expended with good taste. And a costly, even a 
magnificent house, at a greater distance from the metropolis, may be 
an object worthy of admiration, if it be fashioned after a beautiful 
model, and if it wear its grandeur and ornaments with a graceful 
and unassuming air. There are several such mansions in my own 
county, with which every body is delighted; wherein an almost 
princely hospitality reigns in connection with all a farmer’s sim- 
plicity. 

But the house which I have now before me displays splendor 
without taste, extravagance without comfort, and capaciousness with- 
out a sign of hospitality. It has nothing about it to give one an idea 
of home. It strikes you at once as having been made to be looked 
at and not to be enjoyed. It seems like a vast mausoleum, built to 
entomb the owner alive, and to bury the last relics of domestic hap- 
piness. It proclaims him to the most superficial observer to be what 
he is, a vain and cold-hearted man, who has blundered into the pos- 
session of wealth, without the capacity to enjoy it, and without the 
taste or good sense to know how to spend it. Our people have 
rightly named the place ‘ Haliburton’s Folly,’ and it is pointed out to 
every traveller as a monument of his ostentation and weakness. 

If I were to go on describing other houses, the images of which 
come before me, as strikingly characteristic of their owners, or as 
expressive of one sentiment or another, I could not hope to com- 
mend the theory which is at the foundation of this chapter to any 
with whom it is not already in favor. And if the descriptions which 
have been given chance to meet the eye of any whose experiences 
have been similar to my own, they are already in possession of far 
better illustrations than any which I could furnish. 

For myself, I shall ever be disposed to attach a deep significance 
to the simple saying of an ancient sacred writer, that ‘ Every house 
ts builded by some Man.’ I look upon it as the work and offering 
of a human mind and heart; far more worthy of study by one who 
is interested in the various phenomena of humanity, as expressive 
of the character and imbodying the sentiments of a fellow-creature, 
than a minute examination of the curious and beautiful habitations 
which God has constructed for the testaceous animals is essential 
and pleasing to the natural historian, who would investigate their 
habits for the furtherance of his favorite science, or to multiply illus- 
trations of the Creator's wisdom and goodness. 

I cannot conclude these reflections without alluding to the confu- 
sion which I have sometimes felt, accustomed as I am to individu- 
alize houses, when I have occasionally visited a large city. In the 
country every house stands by itself. It is occupied often for a cen- 
tury by one family, with its descendants of several generations. It 
becomes gradually stamped with the prominent peculiarities of its 
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inhabitants. Their associations with it are very deep and strongly 
marked. It is home to them, in the truest and fullest sense. But 
in cities it seems to me that many of the inhabitants can have com- 
paratively but little sympathy with our strong attachment to a par- 
ticular dwelling. The houses they live in are often not their own. 
They are easily and frequently changed. Public improvements 
demolish them. In some instances there is none that can be called 
‘the paternal roof’ That in which the child was born, as he grows 
up is sometimes forgotten, and is in no respect dearer than any 
other. Long blocks are built by rich men, on the same model, for 
investment or speculation, in which it would of course be a puzzle 
to find any sentiment. When I have looked at them, I have said to 
myself, ‘ These city folks are too much alike, tosuit me. The indi- 
vidual is too nearly lost in the mass. These houses may be very 
comfortable, and very well adapted to the practical purposes of a 
family in the city, but Iam sure my heart would pine if I were to 
be long immured in one of them. Give me rather Uncle Timothy’s 
hut, that he inherited from his mother, who was as simple-hearted as 
himself, with its two lower rooms and the attic, with a ladder for 
stairs ; with its sanded floors, and its sr->ked rafters that were never 
plastered; with the two old trees before it, that his grandfather left 
when he came out into the wilderness and hewed down the forest ; 
with the sweet briar and honeysuckle creeping up by its walls and 
windows, and the tall sun-flowers staring over the fence, and the 
spring that bubbles up hard by, from which his fathers quenched their 
thirst, and the parrot chattering over the door, that Tim brought 
home for his mother from beyond the seas; give me this, or even 
a rude hovel in the free air of the country, and in the fields open to 
the sunshine and the stars, so that I can call it home, and twine my 
sympathies about its hearth-stone, fearing no dispossession, and sleep 
at night among familiar images, and close my eyes, when I am 
called to the home not made with hands, amidst the scenes which 
have been dear from the beginning, and in the very chamber where 
they first opened to my mother’s smile!’ 


: 2S tHUN DE +S TO E.R. 


PaviLioneEp by the hurricane, oh Gop! 

When, lightning-streaked, thy banners are unfurled, 
And ee loud thunder jars the solid world, 

Tuee do the whistling winds and tempests laud ! 
Mid the pitch-darkness, on each misty peak, 

Wild mountain pass, and rock-bound promontory, 
Their anthems rushing through the branches hoary 
Mingle to-night with the roused eagle’s shriek, 

In forests sobbing to the hurricane 

Their deep Te-Deum! Now the Atheist lies 
Watching upon his couch, with half-shut eyes, 
The lightning glimmering through the window-pane! 
Alas, vain man! what wilt thou do when He 
Thou scorn’st, before his face shall summon thee! 
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ELoquent moralist of man’s decay, 
So pure, so humble, and so innocent, 
Not vainly hath Gop given thee thy birth 

And nourished thy sweet beauty. Ere the winds 
Of autumn had thrown down the ellow leaf, 

Torn from thy berry by the silver bill 

Of the white mountain-bird, thou here wast dropped 
Among the crimsoned thickets. Then the rains 

Of brown October glued thee in the ground, 

And the leaves rustled in the low sad wind, 

And soon the snow lay white upon the tops 

Of the far mountains. Mid the springing grass, 
Thou wast pent up in thy sweet citadel, 

When spring had made the mountain- forests bud, 
Patiently waiting for the soft south wind 

And the warm April showers. O’er thy head 

The small field-cricket, mid the embroidered leaves 
Of the young fern, made music. Pleasantly 

The fresh moss brightened round thy resting-place, 
And wood-flowers blossomed; then the rain drops came 
Tinkling upon the little leav es, and soon 

The blessed sun-light of the summer months 

Shone on thy perfect beauty. Forest-bees 

Singing all es among the meadow-flowers, 

Swung in thy scarlet cups, and merry birds, 
Up-springing from the young and fragrant grass, 
Poised on their golden pinions, rose and sank 

In the sweet throbbings of the summer air, 

Upon thy slender stems. Now thou dost look 

Down on thy grave with meek humility ; 

For the gay summer-time hath passed away, 

And the blithe singing of the birds is o’er, 

And the red leaves are thick beside the pool 

And in the beaten wood-walks. Sere and pale 
Thou waitest patiently for the sharp winds 

Which are to sever thee and cast thee forth 

‘To moulder in the long and latter rains 

Of the sad autumn-time, which soon will come 
Drizzling upon the cold and yellow hills, 

And soaking the dead leaves. Soon from the north 
Shall the strong winds shoot howling o’er the dark 
And desolate wilderness; and he who goes 
Homeward amid the cold November mist, 
Shall heed thee not beside the forest road, 
Where once thy summer beauty cheered his eye. 


Verily, ‘man springeth up e’en like a flower — 
He withers and abides not!’ Soon the sleet 
And the white frost of winter shall be seen 
Sparkling upon our grave-stones. Soon the snow, 
Driving before the northern gale, shall fall 

O’er all the forest wide, while we, laid low 
Beneath the frozen clods, shall hear no more 

‘The peevish chiding of the wintry wind, 

Nor the deep voices of the stormy night 

In the grim wilderness. Oh! not in vain 

Doth Nature teach us lessons of our weak 
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And poor mortality! They come to us 

Solemn, and low, and full of mystery : 

They speak to us in sweetest dialect, 

Whispering of beautiful, departed days, 

When friends, now slumbering with the summer flowers, 
With smile and song were round us; ere the dark 

And dreary hours had come, or ere the heart 

Had learned that life was utter mockery ; 

Or gentle Hope, with her gay artisans, 

Ceasing to work in our bright palaces, 

Had left the enchanted country of the heart. H. W. Rocewerr 


BULL-FINCHES: A SPORTING SKETCH. 


BY THE VERITABLE MAN IN THE CLARET-COLORED COAT. 


FIRe- EATER. Know’st thou, my lord, the pleasures of the chase? 


SnNap-pRaGon. Nay, for the chase I cannot speak so boldly 
But I can wing the eagle on his perch, 
Bring down the wild-goose, fluttering, from the cloud, 
And strike the pheasant as she springs toward heaven. 
Then, for the hosts of lesser game, my friend, 
As moor-fowl, wood-cock, plover, snipe and quail, 
They ‘re mine ere I draw trigger. 


Firg-EATER. Then, by Jove! 
Thou art the prince of sportsmen! But, my lord, 
Didst ever bag a BULL-FINCH? 

SNAP-DRAGON. Bull-finch, Sirrah! 


I tell thee of the game that MEN pursue, 
And, in the self-same breath, thou prat’st to me 
Of bul!-finch! By the mass, I pri'thee, Sir, 
When next we meet, gravely demand of me 
Hiqw many sparrows, tom-tits, humble-bees, 
I’ve shot down of a morning! 
‘Tur Fowirne-Pizce, a TRaGEpy.’ 


You know Nep Winpust? A quiet man; but doesn’t he broil 
oysters! 

However, ’tis not my cue to write Ned’s biography, albeit he is a 
prince among caterers: nor will I now discourse on the delicacy of 
his chef-d’ceuvre, though it deserves a place in the Encyclopedia 
Americana: but it so happens that Ned’s restaurant is, by a pleasant 
coincidence, situated on the very apex of Broadway. You ascend, 
in approaching it, come from what quarter you may; and you de- 
scend in leaving it, whether you wend your way toward the Battery, 
Hudson-Square, the Gallery of the Apollo, or the Tombs of the 
Pharaohs. 

Strictly speaking, J. (i. e. James) Boristhenes Crookshanks, Es- 
quire, was neither a fop nor a fashionable, though he affected a 
touch of both qualities ; but he was a fool, in spite of himself. And 
when, in addition to this, I tell you that he had recently taken it into 
his wise head to become a sportsman, I have said all that can be 
said touching the personal characteristics of my hero. 

Jim I beg his pardon!—he bore that familiar nick with 
commendable meekness until he received the appointment of vice- 
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assistant-secretary of a ward-meeting, after which he followed the 
great novelist’s lead and styled himself Boristheness — Boristhenes, 
I say, being as confident as a more sensible man could have been 
that arms and ammunition were prerequisites to successful shooting, 
had just purchased from Cooper a thirty-three-inch Westley Rich- 
ards, with the latest style of a powder-flask and shot-pouch; to 
which he added a canister of the Roslin Mills, a bag of Number 
Three, a box of wads, and a thing full of caps. Why he bought 
number three shot, by the way, in the month of June, is among 
things undiscovered: certain it is, he did not know one size from 
another; but it is probable enough that the gun-smith, detecting a 
verdant tinge in his customer’s peepers, concluded to ‘do’ him in 
the matter of shot. 

All this, as I was saying, had been despatched, and Boristhenes, 
on his way home, stood at the door of ‘ Nunquam non paratus. 

Here he encountered three friends, all clever men too, in their 
way; but neither of them had made quite noise enough in the world 
to warrant his dropping the primary baptismal mymic and luxuriating 
in a high-sounding middle name like Boristhenes, Bell-the-Cat, 
Funnymore, or the like. However, such as they were, four mortal 
men, including our hero, they bethought themselves that this was 
the very witching time o’ day when oysters are the best: so enter- 
ing the premises of the said Windust, they incontinently ordered 
three dozen broiled, with refreshments ‘to match.’ 

The table was soon spread and garnished, from pepper-castor to 
cold-slaw, and the work of destruction was begun, as Cesar began 
his battles, by munching and moralizing. 

‘Hunger, quoth Sam Jenkins, the tallest and altogether the hand- 
somest man of the group, ‘is a blessing or a curse, according to cir- 
cumstances. We, here present, enjoy hunger because we have a 
good supper before us: ergo, I drink to the goddess Hunger!’ 

‘The goddess what?’ exclaimed Tom Bibb, who was par excel- 
lence the scholar of the company. 

‘ Hunger, to be sure!’ replied Sam, boldly. 

‘That’s a deity of your own creation, I reckon,’ rejoined Tom. 

‘Oh, as to that, continued Sam, ‘one man has as good a right as 
another to set up his idol. The ancients peopled three worlds with 
gods, heroes and devils, and it’s hard if I can’t add one to the cata- 
logue, without being brought up for sacrilege.’ 

‘I bar all argument on that point, cried Fred Pillsbury; ‘and if 
the flavor of these oysters is owing to the good offices of your god- 
dess 

‘ Which it is,’ interrupted Sam. 

‘I? continued Fred, without noting the interruption, ‘I join your 
pledge in a bumper: here’s to the goddess Hunger!’ 

‘We'll come in for that too, exclaimed Tom and the redoubtable 
Boristhenes, both together. 

‘Nay then,’ said Sam, ‘let us do the thing over again, and all 
together. Gentlemen! are you charged for the first regular? Here’s 
to the goddess Hunger!’ 
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‘But recollect, said Tom, as he emptied his glass, ‘the next time 
we drink, that we must add a condition: ‘ Here’s to the goddess 
Hunger, whenever we have a well-spread table before us;’ for let 
me apprize you, gentlemen, Hunger, when one has nothing to eat, is 
not the divine personage she’s cracked up to be.’ 

‘True enough,’ said Fred,‘and well put. We’ll drink Tom’s 
health upon it. Pass that champagne, Bosphorus.’ 

Boristhenes perceived from Fred’s manner that he had spoken to 
him; but resentment at being ‘called out of his name,’ as Paddy 
has it, prevented his paying attention to the request. A pause 
ensued, and the gentlemen began to look at each other. 

‘Well! what’s the matter?’ inquired Fred, at length. 

‘Nothing in particular is the matter, replied the stately Boris- 
thenes, with dignified coolness ; ‘if you’ll call me by my nght name 
I’ll give you the bottle.’ 

‘Well, what the deuse zs your name?’ retorted Fred, rather 
sharply ; ‘for siace you have dropped your first name, by which we 
all knew you, and taken up that heathen one with a long tail to it, 
hang me if I know what to call you!’ 

‘Youll have to call him owt after that, whispered Sam. 

Not so, however, thought the aggrieved individual; for, I am sorry 
to confess it, he fell short of a reputable standard in the article vul- 
garly called pluck, and while he was deliberating how to escape the 
present dilemma, Fred went on: 

‘Ts it Beresina, or Bohemia ?— oh, I remember now, Boristhenes ! 
Boristhenes! Jove! what a mouthful! Well, pass the wine, and 
let us know what is the meaning of Boristhenes.’ 

‘It’s a very good name, for all that I know to the contrary,’ replied 
our hero calmly. ‘ As for its meaning, that’s neither here nor there ; 
names have no particular meaning, that ever I heard of.’ 

‘You are quite nght, my good friend, said Tom, with a sly wink 
to the rest of the company; ‘names do not necessarily mean any 
thing. Boristhenes is a name of high antiquity. It is a river of 
Denmark, which takes its rise near the Pyramids, and throws its 
broad torrent into the Caspian Sea. Bonaparte crossed it on skates 
the night before the battle of Wagram.’ 

‘Did he, though!’ ejaculated the bearer of this distinguished 
name, with a mixture of unction and complacency. ‘I thought ; 

‘No matter what you thought, my friend, interrupted Tom, with 
the patronizing air of one who sees that he has astonished and 
delighted his auditor. ‘ But, continued he, ‘I saw you at Cooper’s 
this morning; what’s in the wind?’ 

‘I did’n’t mean to say any thing about that,’ replied the gratified 
Boristhenes ; ‘but the fact is, smce you ask me, I am going a-hunt- 
ing.’ 

‘N-o-o-o!’ cried Tom, with a significant draw] of astonishment, 
yet chuckling at the thought that whatever the valiant Boristhenes 
might do upon the birds, he was certain to make game of himself. 
Then, fearful lest the stolid youth might perceive that he was quiz- 
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zing him, he began to interrogate him with great gravity about his 
skill in shooting; where he proposed to go; what birds he expected 
to find in June, etc., ete. ; concluding all with a regret that the unlucky 
fact of his being about to be married prevented him from accompa- 
nying his excellent friend. 

This announcement of Tom’s matrimonial intentions was news 
to all the parties; and I must leave them to discuss it. 






On the morning of the seventeenth of June, in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty something, simultaneously arose J. Bo- 
risthenes Crookshanks, Esquire, his tiger, Pompey Scipio Cesar, 
(who, however, in accordance to his master’s example, begged to be 
hereafter designated as P. Scipio Cesar,) and the Sun. The last 
shone brightly, and the first two determined to make the most of it. 

Theoretically, the shooting-dress of our hero was perfect. Imper- 
vious to rain, a faultless fit, buttons as big as a dollar, and an infinity 
of pockets: what more would you have? I will tell you, my dear 
Sir. That which excludes rain excludes also air; and when you 
look at that closely-buttoned breast and consider the range of the 
thermometer — not a fraction less than ninety degrees — and reflect 
that a sportsman has to do his work in the sun; why, the notion of 
being over-heated will suggest itself. However, Boristhenes was 
nothing daunted. 

‘Pomp, you black rascal!’ 

‘Ye’ Sir’ 

‘ Got the horse ready ?’ 

‘Ye’ Sir’ 

‘ Gun in the wagon ?’ 

‘Ye’ Sir.’ 

‘ And the basket? and the ammunition? and the valise? and the 
umbrella ?’ 

‘ All in, Sir, and all right,” answered Pomp, with vivacity ; for he 
presumed his master was a dead shot, and anticipated great sport in 
picking up the birds. 

‘Here goes, then: ssp—ssp—ssp!—get along, Charley!’ And 
away went our hero down Broadway, Barclay-street, and on board 
the Hoboken boat, bound for the Jersey flats. 

‘Sporting, Sir, eh?’ inquired a decent-looking countryman in.a 
russet frock, who stood near Mr. Crookshanks as he alighted on the 
deck. 

‘Umph! yes, a little ; just to get my hand in, replied Boristhenes 
condescendingly. 

‘ You’re rather early, are you not?’ continued the stranger. 

‘Not very,’ said Boristhenes; ‘it’s a quarter past five.’ 

‘But I mean early in the season,’ said the man; ‘the law isn’t up 
till the fifth of July, and the Jerseymen are very particular.’ 

‘The law!’ exclaimed Boristhenes, in alarm; ‘what law?’ 
‘The game-law, answered Russet. 
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‘But, my dear fellow,’ rejoined Boristhenes, with some confidence 
and more trepidation, ‘I have nothing to do with the game-law; I 
am just going out to try my gun and kill a few birds.’ 

‘Yes, but there’s a fine for killing them,’ said the stranger 
solemnly; for he began to see that our hero was particularly green. 

‘A fine for killing what?’ echoed Boristhenes. 

‘ Woodcock,’ replied Russet. 

‘Oh, la! that’s no matter; I am not going after woodcock,’ 
rejoined Boristhenes, greatly relieved and quite reassured. 

‘Why,’ said Russet, ‘what else do you expect to find in June?’ 

‘I have a notion of my own on that subject, my fine fellow,’ 
replied Boristhenes complacently ; ‘and if you won't say any thing 
about it, I’ll tell you.’ 

‘I’m as close as a half-roasted oyster,’ said Russet, now well sat- 
isfied that he had a flat to deal with; ‘ what is it?’ 

‘I am going to shoot bull-finches, replied Boristhenes in a whisper. 

‘Whew!’ whistled Russet gravely, though he expected every 
moment he should burst his jacket-strings with smothered laughter ; 
then, commanding his voice as well as he could, he whispered in 
return: ‘ But where’s your dog?’ 

‘Eh?’ inquired Boristhenes, with a new misgiving ; for this was 
a branch of the business he had quite overlooked: ‘ Shall I want a 
dog ?’ 

‘Want a dog!’ exclaimed Russet, in a tone that seemed to imply 
a doubt whether any man could be so green as to ask the question: 
‘ Want a dog! to be sure you will! How do you suppose you are 
to shoot bull-finches without a dog? Ishould hke to see you try it!’ 

‘But, interposed Boristhenes hesitatingly, ‘I thought that bull- 
finches — that is —at least —I thought you always found them on 
the cherry-trees.’ 

‘ Cherry-trees!’ cried Russet with a tone of raillery that he could 
not suppress; ‘bull-finches on cherry-trees! and I suppose you 
would look for shad in a corn-field! No, no, continued he sooth- 
ingly, for he saw that our hero’s pride had taken the alarm; ‘ you 
have been deceived, my good Sir; you’ll find bull-finches on the 
salt meadows; and if you’d make it an object, I don’t know but I 
could spare an hour or two to go with you.’ 

‘Can you, though?’ inquired Boristhenes eagerly ; ‘do then, for 
I see you understand the business. I’ll pay you for your time.’ 

‘But about the dog?’ inquired Russet. 

‘ True, true!’ said Boristhenes uneasily ; ‘ can’t you find me one?’ 

‘I don't know,’ said Russet slowly, and at the same time meas- 
uring Boristhenes with his eyes, as if to ascertain his exact calibre : 
‘I don’t know; I might sell you mine; but if I did I could never 
get another like him.’ 

‘Where is he?’ promptly demanded the vigilant Boristhenes. 

‘This is the animal, said Russet, pointing at a half-breed terrier 
slut in an interesting condition ; ‘she’s the best blood in America, 
and as she ’ll pup soon, I hardly know what she ¢s”’¢ worth.’ 
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‘That dog!’ cried Boristhenes, with as much amazement as he 
dared express on a subject where he was far from being at home ; 
‘why, it’s nothing but a terrier!’ 

‘True, said Russet quietly, ‘it’s nothing but a terrier; but if you 
could once see her after bull-finches ’ And he left his sentence 
unfinished, for reasons best known to himself. 

‘You must be quizzing me?’ said Boristhenes, half doubting, yet 
desirous of believing the stranger’s sincerity. 

‘Oh, very well,’ replied Russet, ‘don’t buy her! And now I reflect 
on it, you would never pay the price. But let me tell you, asa 
friend, if you want a dog for bull-finches, buy a terrier, that’s all!’ 

‘Stop! stop!’ said Boristhenes, as Russet was coolly walking 
away; ‘if she is really the thing, I don’t mind the price ; how much 
will you take for her?’ 

‘Why,’ said Russet, ‘I would take — but no! I have made up my 
mind; I won't sell her.’ 

‘But say how much; name your price; perhaps I’ll buy her and 
perhaps I won’t;’ said Boristhenes, now quite alarmed lest he 
should miss a good opportunity. 

‘Well, if you insist on it,’ said Russet, with great apparent reluc- 
tance, ‘I would sell her —let me see, pups and all— yes! I would 
take two hundred and fifty dollars.’ 

Now it did so happen that Boristhenes had lately heard that some 
crack sportsman once paid three hundred for a Devonshire setter ; 
and of course two hundred and fifty, if the animal was really what 
she was represented to be, was not beyond the possibles. He there- 
fore boldly answered: 

‘Done; she’s my dog. But on one condition; you shall give me 
a chance to try her.’ 

Our friend in russet could make no objection to a proposal so rea- 
sonable ; beside, from the sly twinkle in his eye it was clear that he 
anticipated some fun in the trial. As soon therefore as the boat 
reached the quay, he went ashore with Boristhenes, and made his 
arrangements. His own house, he said, was near at hand, and he 
would take charge of Boristhenes’s horse and wagon, and with his 
gun lead the way to the scene of action. 

Once arrived at the house, Mr. Crookshanks made use of his first 
leisure to charge his new gun, which operation he performed as sci- 
entifically as could have been expected. He did not indeed reverse 
the true order of' loading, for he placed the powder first, then a wad, 
then the number three, and so on; but the quantities he used, not 
knowing the strength of Scotch powder, were, as the phrase goes, 
‘a caution to new beginners.’ 

When Russet presented himself for the march, he took a rapid 
survey of our hero; marked his self-satisfied air, and could not help 
dwelling on his boots a moment longer than was prudent. 

‘Any thing the matter with my boots, friend?’ inquired Boris- 
thenes, who did not quite relish the look of his companion. 

‘No, no,’ replied Russet quickly; ‘very good boots, but rather 
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high in the heels. Sportsmen generally go flat-shod; and for the 
meadows they like grease better than blacking, and cowhide better 
than morocco. But you’ll do, if you don’t mind the mud.’ 

Now, if the truth must be spoken, the idea of mud was equally 
new and disagreeable to our cockney; it was another of the things 
he had not taken into the account; but he scorned to betray himself, 
and replied to Russet’s last suggestion with well-affected disdain : 

‘Pooh! mud’s nothing. We sportsmen must n’t stand for trifles.’ 

‘ All right then,’ said Russet, determining in his own mind that the 
gentleman should have the shine taken off his new clothes before 
he had done with him. ‘Go ahead’s the word. Here, Ponto! 
Ponto! come here, Ponto!’ and as they moved on, the dog followed 
reluctantly and at a respectful distance, for she could not imagine 
what was to pay. 

Boristhenes, with all his stupidity, could not fail to remark this 
behavior of the dog, and suggested that she did not take much 
interest in the business, after all. Russet easily quieted his doubts, 
however: ‘It’s the weather, Sir” said he; ‘it’s a very hot day; 
wait till you see her come to a point.’ 

The dust of the road and the dew of the fresh meadows soon 
‘did for’ our hero’s nicely-polished boots, and forced him to think 
that he might as well have driven to the shooting-ground; but he 
took good care to say nothing. He began too to feel the oppressive- 
ness of the weather; for he was trussed up like a baby in Decem- 
ber, and the perspiration streamed all over him; still he dared not 
or would not complain. Then as they approached the salt meadows, 
he was enveloped in a cloud of musketoes that stung him almost to 
madness ; and he began to look around in the faint hope that some- 
thing would happen to furnish a decent apology for giving up the 
sport; but nothing of the sort occurred. 

Russet saw the trouble intuitively, without looking round; and to 
mend the matter, he changed the subject a little: 

‘Which shot,’ said he, with as much gravity as if he thought his 
unfortunate companion had handled a gun before, ‘which shot do 
you like best? —the bird going right or left?’ 

‘ As to that,’ replied Boristhenes, with all the coolness and indif- 
ference he could possibly assume, ‘if it’s quite the same thing to 
the birds, I’d rather take them sitting, to begin with; after I’ve 
got used to the gun and picked up game enough for a fair start, 
why — why —’ continued he, hesitating and alarmed at his own 
audacity in talking so largely about what he did not understand, ‘ it 
makes very little difference which way they go.’ 

‘Umph! I thought so!’ thought Russet; then speaking aloud: 
‘A’ n’t afraid of bogs, I s’pose?’—and he pushed rapidly on over 
the broken ground of the salt marsh. ‘ We'll find birds directly, 

And in fact as he spoke, one of those diminutive snipe, about the 
size of your thumb, denominated oz-eyes, jumped up and went off 
with a whistle. 

Boristhenes already had his hands full with steadying his gun and 
jumping on the bogs, which were as they always are, round, spongy, 
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elastic, and separated from each other by ruts of soft mud, some 
one, some two, and some three feet in width; as to their depth, the 
gentleman dared not hazard a conjecture, though he had an instinc- 
tive fear that before he was much older he would be forced to mea- 
sure some one of them from the top to the bottom. However, he was 
not yet quite so far gone as to be insensible to the matter in hand ; 
and when he looked up at the comforting assurance of his leader 
that they would soon find birds, he happened to catch a glimpse of 
the little ox-eye, whistling his adieu. 

‘What’s that!’ exclaimed he, with his eyes very wide open. 

‘That? why, a bull-finch, to be sure!’ cried Russet: ‘why did n't 
you shoot? You must work sharp if you expect to get bull-finches, 
let me tell you.’ 

‘I was just putting up my gun,’ lied the brave Boristhenes, depre- 
eatingly; ‘but it wasn’t cocked, and my foot slipped a little, 
and : 

‘Never mind,’ said Russet, interrupting him with an encouraging 
smile, and scarcely able to ‘contain himself’ as he did so; ‘ you’ll 
do better next time. But keep your eye on the dog; remember 
that! A true sportsman always watches his dog.’ And so saying, 
the veteran gunner turned away to hide the laugh he could not 
repress, and dashed on over the marshes with more rapidity than 
ever. 

Mean-time our hero, who had now a third duty to perform, to wit, 
watching the dog, courageously resolved to do his best, even though 
it should prove his last. He strode and jumped from one bog to 
another with a success that was really surprising, until suddenly the 
dog made a halt on her own account. Boristhenes, not being up to 
trap, mistook this for a pout, and making a bold leap over a pool of 
muddy water, prepared to distinguish himself by a good shot. But 
as the fates would have it, he watched the dog so closely” that he 
miscalculated the length of his leap, and over- reaching the bog at 
which he sprang, he landed upon it all sitting, his feet projecting 
into the mud beyond. ‘This certainly was embarrassing, but not as 
bad as it might have been; so without losing his self-possession or 
taking his eyes from the dog, our hero brought the gun to his shoul- 
der, determined this time to be quick enough. 

As Ponto didn’t move much, but poked out her nose suspiciously, 
Boristhenes concluded that the bird must be somewhere in the 
direction of the nose; and in the belief that the scattering of the 
shot would make up for any contingent defect in his aim, he, as he 
thought, ranged a little to the left of the dog and pulled. 

The result was tremendous! Not being used to a double-barrel, 
our cockney pulled both triggers at once, and the over-loaded piece 
recoiled with such force that, being seated and having nothing to 
brace himself against, he rolled over and over into three feet of soft 
mud, and for an instant entirely disappeared from the sight of the 
astonished Russet, who was not aware of his intention to shoot. 

But this was not all. The dog too had disappeared! Our hero 
had allowed a little in his aim for the bird’s being out of sight; but 
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unfortunately he allowed it on the wrong side, and without knowing 
it—for he shut both eyes when he pulled — had covered the dog 
instead of the bull-finch, at less than twenty yards! 

Now a terrier is a tough animal; but two charges, and especially 
such charges! of number three shot, poured into her at such prox- 
imity, were not to be endured fora moment. The poor dog, torn all 
to pieces, had, like her unlucky destroyer, rolled into the mud and 
sunk under it. 

‘My eyes!’ exclaimed Pomp, grinning loud, ‘wa’n’t that a shot! 
Great gun, too; he bring down game w ith both ends! haw! haw! 
haw! haw!’ 

‘What in thunder!’ shouted Russet, startled at the noise and 
alarmed at the disappearance of every thing but the negro. ‘ Here, 
Ponto! Ponto! Sportsman! Mister! Stranger! Halloo, you cussed 
nigger ' what are you grinning at? Where’s your master? and 
where ’s the dog gone to?’ 

‘There’s master, replied Pomp, pointing at a hat and arm that 
were just emerging from the mud, and to the assistance of which he 
now hastened ; “¢but the dog! by golly ! I suspicion, Mister, that she 
has gone to the wery debbii!’ 

‘Then by Jingo! your master will have to pay for her, that’s all!’ 
cried Russet, who now also ran to our hero's assistance. 

J. Boristhenes Crookshanks, Esquire, was truly in a sad plight. 
Smeared, soaked, saturated in every thread of his garments and 
every pore of his body with vile, slimy, salt mud! 

He was not long in finding the use of his tongue; but its first 
functions were confined to a desperate expectoration. That being 
done, the road for his voice being not exactly cleared but opened, out 
came a volley, a storm of curses: not so loud as the double-barrel ; 
not so deadly as the number three; but oh, how much more pro- 
longed" It was in comparison to that one deafening peal, a perfect 
Jeu-de-jore of small arms. For instance: 

‘H and d D the gun to h 
rascal that sold it tome! If I don’t sue that d 
d inf son of a . 

But what printed words can do justice to the flowing, raging, 
astounding, overpowering and unstudied eloquence of the bespat- 
tered, besmeared, bedaubed, bemired, bewildered, beblubbered, be- 
dabbled, bedashed, bedraggled, bedrenched, beducked, befouled, 
begrimed, benumbed Boristhenes ? 

The unfortunate youth was conveyed to the domicil of our friend 
Russet with all speed, and there underwent such ablution as cir- 
cumstances permitted. He paid for the dog whatever her owner 
chose to demand; conditioned, that he would keep as close about the 
day’s transactions as the oyster he had cited. Then, after delaying 
his return until he could drive home in the dark, he bade adieu to 
Jersey flats and Jersey bull-finches. 

As for his secret, since he paid for it, it should have been kept. 
But some few days after, when Tom asked him the price of terner 
pups, he was forced to believe that Russet had broken his faith. 
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THE SOZOURBERS IFN TREE VRerert. 


BY MARY EB. HEWITT. 


‘Some of these mounds are of very consideraole dimensions, and on one of them a number of refugee 
monks of the order of La Trappe found a retreat for some years, during the troubles in their native land. 
They cultivated the Apron, or step of the Big Mound as their kitchen garden, and set themselves down 


in the solitude of the Prairie to the silent observance of their severe monastic rule, amone these ever- 
lasting monuments of a deserted race. They have however long ago quitted their temporary retreat. 


' 


From them the principal eminence has since often been termed the ‘ Monk's Mound.’ 
LaTROBE’S ‘ RAMBLER IN NORTH AMERICA.’ 


I 


Tue deepening hues of twilight fell, 
Empurpling all around ; 

When a silent, banded company 
Along the prairie wound. 

No armed and war-clad host were they, 
With plumed and waving crest, 

But a pilgrim’s staff was in each hand, 
And a cross upon each breast. 


it. 


Their bark had crossed the stormy sea, 
A stranger soil they trod ; 
Faith-led, amid the wild to seek 
A refuge with their Gop. 
The mattock delved, the hatchet rang 
Amid that still profound, 
And a hut of boughs scon crowned the swell 
Of the ancient burial-mound. 


Itt 


Still fearless o’er his broad domain 
The bounding deer would pass, 

And bowed beneath the bison’s tread 
The waving prairie-grass : 

The uncurbed steed, with eye of fire, 
And neck that scorned the rein, 

Still snuffed, with nostrils keen, the air 
Of freedom on the plain. 


Iv. 


The strong-plumed eagle from the wild 
Went soaring on his way, 

For the silence of the wilderness 
On that green desert lay. 

There were marks of culture on the mound, 
And dwellers on the steep, 

But a vow was on each sealéd lip, 
That hush, unbroke, to keep. 


Vv. 


The brow of manhood and of age 
Were there, beneath the cowl; 

And thoughts whose untold bitterness 
Was wormwood to the soul. 
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For each his own deep, cankering griefs 
Wore locked within his heart; 

Mysterious mounds! oh! had they not 
In your dark being part! 


vr 


A brother’s wounds they might not bind, 
A brother’s sorrows share ; 

Theirs was the mien, the life austere — 
Penance, the scourge, and prayer. 

Uncheered by aught of sympathy, 
Their days sped darkly on, 

Nor thus hast thou, Repeemer! taught 
May eternity be won. 


PLACE DE LA CROIX. 


BY T. B. THORP, 


TueEReE is much of beautiful romance in the whole history of the 
early settlements of Florida.” De Soto and Ponce de Leon have 
thrown around the records of their searches for gold and the waters 
of life a kind of dreamy character, that renders them more like 
traditions of a spiritual than of a real world. They and their fol- 
lowers were men of stern military discipline, who had won honors 
in their conquests over the Moors; and they came hither not as 
emigrants, seeking ah asylum from oppression, but as proud nobles 
anxious to add to their numerous laurels by conquests in a new 
world. The startling discoveries, the fruits, the gold, and the natives 
that appeared with Columbus at the court of Isabella, gave to fancy 
an impetus and to enthusiasm a power that called forth the pomp 
of the ‘ Infallible Church’ to mingle her sacred symbols with those 
of arms; and they went joined together through the wilds of 
America. 

Among the beautiful and striking customs of those days was the 
erection of the cross at the mouths of rivers and prominent points 
of land that presented themselves to the discoverers. The sacred 
symbol thus reared in solitude seemed to shadow forth the future, 
when the dense forest would be filled with its followers instead of 
the wild savage; and it cheered the lonely pilgrim in his dangerous 
journeys, bringing to his mind all the cherished associations of this 
life, and directing his thoughts to another world. In the putting up of 
these crosses, as they bore the arms of the Sovereign whose sub- 
jects erected them, and as they were indicative of civil jurisdiction 
and empire, the most prominent and majestic locations were 








* Tue name of ‘ Florida’ was given originally to almost the whole of the southern portion of the 
continent east of the Mississippi. 
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selected, where they could be seen for miles around, towering above 
every other object, speaking the advances of the European, and 

giving title to the lands over which they cast their shadows. Three 

hundred years ago the sign of the cross was first raised on the 

banks of the Mississippi. From one of the few bluffs or high points 

of land that border that swift-running river, De Soto, guided by the 

aborigines of the country, was’ the first European that looked upon 

its turbid waters, soon to be his grave. On this high bluff, taking 

advantage of a lofty cotton-wood tree, he caused its majestic trunk 

to be shorn of its limbs; on this tall shaft was placed the beam that 

made the cross. This completed, the emblazoned banners of Spain 

and Arragon were unfurled to the breeze, and amid the strains of 
martial music and the firing of cannon, the steel-clad De Soto, 

assisted by the priests in his train, raised the host to Heaven, and 

declared the reign of Christianity commenced in the valley of the 

Mississippi. 

The erection of this touching symbol in the great temple of 
nature was full of poetry. The forests, like the stars, declare the 
wonderful works of the Creator. In the silent grandeur of our 
primeval forests, in their avenues of columns, their canopies of leaves, 
their festoons of vines, the cross touched the heart, and spoke more 
fully its office than it ever will, glistening among the human great- 
ness of a Milan cathedral, or the solemn splendor of a St. Peters. 

Two hundred years after Ponce de Leon mingled his dust with 
the sands of the peninsula of Florida, and De Soto reposed beneath 
the cwrent of the Mississippi, the same spirit of religious and 
military enthusiasm pervaded the settlements made by both French 
and Spanish in this ‘land of flowers.’ Among the adventurers of 
that day were many who mingled the romantic ambition of the 
crusaders with the ascetic spirit of the monk, and who looked 
upon themselves as ambassadors of religion to new nations in a 
new world. Of such was Rousseau. 

It requires little imagination to understand the disappointment 
that such a man would meet with in forest life, and as an instructer 
of the untractable red man. The exalted notions of Rousseau 
ended in despondency, away from the pomp and influence of his 
church. Having been nurtured in the ‘ Eternal City,’ he had not 
the zeal and lacked the principle to become an humble teacher to 
humbler recipients of knowledge. Disregarding his priestly office, 
he finally mingled in the dissipations of society, and in the year 
1736 he started off as a military companion to D’ Artaguette in his 
expedition against the Chickasas. The death of D’ Artaguette and 
his bravest troops, and the dispersion of his Indian allies, left Rousseau 
a wanderer, surrounded by implacable enemies, he being*one of the 
few who escaped the fate of battle. Unaccustomed to forest life, 
more than a thousand miles from the Canadas, he became a prey of 
imaginary and real dangers; unprovided with arms, his food was of 
roots or herbs; at night the wild beast howled round his cold couch, 
and every stump in the day time seemed to conceal an Indian. 
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Now it was, that Rousseau reviewed the incidents of his past life 
with sorrow. He discovered when it was too late that he had lost 
his peace of mind and his hopes of a future existence for a momen- 
tary enjoyment. Wasting with watching and hunger, he prayed to 
the Virgin to save him, that he might by a long life of penance 
obliterate his sins. On the twelfth day of his wanderings he sank 
upon the earth to die, and casting his eyes upward in prayer, he saw 
far in the distance, towering above every object, the cross! It 
seemed a miracle, and inspired strength in his trembling limbs ; 
and he pressed forward that he might breathe his last at its foot. 
As he reached it, a smile of triumph lighted up his way-worn 
features, and he fell insensible to the earth. 

Never perhaps was this sacred emblem more beautifully deco- 
rated or touchingly displayed, than was the one that towered over 
Rousseau. From indications, some fifteen years might have 
elapsed since the European pilgrim had erected it. One of the 
largest forest trees had been chosen that stood upon the surrounding 
bluffs; the tall trunk tapered upward with the proportions of a 
Corinthian column, which, with the piece forming the cross, was 
covered with ten thousand evergreen vines, that spread such a 
charm over the southern landscape. It seemed as if Nature had 
paid tribute to the sacred symbol, and festooned it with a perfection 
and beauty worthy of her abundance. The honey-suckle and the 
ivy, the scarlet creeper and fragrant jasmine, the foliage enamelled 
with flowers, shed upon the repentant and insensible Rousseau a 
shower of fragrance. 

Near where he lay, there was a narrow and amply-worn foot- 
path ; you could trace it from where it lost itself in the deep forests 
to where it wound round the steep washed bank until it touched 
the water's edge. At this point were to be seen the prints of foot- 
steps ; the traces of small fires were also visible, and one of them 
still sent up puffs of smoke. Here it was that the Choctaw maidens 
and old women performed their rude labor of washing. In the 
morning and evening sun a long line of the forest children might be 
seen with clay jars and skins filled with water, carrying them upon 
their heads, and stringing up, single file, the steep bank and losing 
themselves in the woods; with their half-clad and erect forms ma- 
king a most picturesque display, not unlike the processions figured 
in the hieroglyphical paintings of Egypt. 

Soon after Rousseau fell at the cross, there might have been seen 
emerging from the woods, and following the path we have described, 
a delicately-formed Indian girl. In her hand was a long reed and a 
basket, and she came with blithe steps toward the river. As she 
passed the cross, the form of Rousseau met her eyes. Stopping and 
examining him, with almost overpowering curiosity, she retreated 
with precipitation, but returned almost instantly. She approached 
nearer and nearer, until the wan and insensible face met hers. 
Strange as was his appearance and color, the chord of humanity 
was touched; the woman forgot both fear and curiosity, in her 
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anxiety to allay visible suffering. A moment had hardly elapsed, 
before water was thrown over Rousseau, and held to his lips. The 
refreshing beverage brought him to consciousness. He stared 
wildly about him, and discovering the Indian form bending over 
him, he sunk again insensible to the earth. Like a young doe the 
girl bounded away and disappeared. 

A half an hour might have elapsed when there issued out of the 
forest a long trainof Indians. At their head was the young maiden 
surrounded by armed warriors; in the rear followed women and 
children. They approached Rousseau, whose recovery was but mo- 
mentary, and who was now unconscious of what was passing around 
him. The crowd examined him first with caution, gradually with 
familiarity; their whispers became animated conversation, and 
finally blended in one noisy confusion. There were among those 
present many who had heard of the white man and of his powers, 
but none had ever seen one before. One Indian, more bold than 
the rest, stripped the remnant of a cloak from Rousseau’s shoulder ; 
another, emboldened by this act, caught rudely hold of his coat, and 
as he pulled it aside there fell from his breast a small gilt crucifix, 
held by a silken cord. Its brilliancy excited the cupidity of all, 
and many were the eager hands that pressed forward to obtain it. 
An old chief gained the prize, and fortunately for Rousseau, his 
prowess and influence left him in undisputed possession. As he 
examined the little trinket, the Indian girl we have spoken of, the 
only female near Rousseau, crossed her delicate fingers and pointed 
upward. The old chief instantly beheld the similarity between the 
large and small symbol of Christianity, and extending it aloft with 
all the dignity of a cardinal, the crowd shouted as they saw the 
resemblance, and a change came over them all. They associated 
at once the erection of the large cross with Rousseau, and as their 
shout had again called forth exhibitions of life from his insensible 
form, they threw his cloak over him, suspended the cross to his 
neck, brought in a moment green boughs with which a litter was 
made, and bore him with all respect toward their lodges. The 
excitement and exercise of removal did much to restore him to 
life; a dish of maize did more; and nothing could exceed his 
astonishment on his recovery, that he should be treated with such 
kindness ; and as he witnessed the respect paid the cross, and was 
shown by rude gestures that he owed his life to its influence, 
he sank upon his knees, overwhelmed with its visible exhibition of 
power, and satisfied that his prayer for safety had been answered 
in the perfection of a miracle. 

The Choctaws, into whose hands the unfortunate Rousseau had 
fallen, (although he was not aware of the difference,) were not the 
bloody-minded Cherokees, from whom he had so lately escaped. 
Years before, the inhabitants of the little village on their return 
from a hunting expedition discovered the cross we have described: 
its marks then were such as would be exhibited a few days after 
its erection. Footsteps were seen about its base, that from their 
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variance with the mark left by the moccasin satisfied the Indians 
that it was not erected by any of their people. The huge limbs 
that had been shorn from the trunk bore fresh marks of terrible cuts, 
which the stone hatchet could not have made. As is natural to the In- 
dian mind, on the display of power they cannot explain, they appro- 
priately though accidentally associated the cross with a Great Spirit, 
and looked upon it with wonder and admiration. Beside the cross 
there was found an axe, left by those who had formed it. This was 
an object of the greatest curiosity to its finders. They stuck it into 
the trees, severed huge limbs, and performed other powerful feats 
with it, and yet fancied their own rude stone instruments failed to 
do the same execution from want of a governing spirit equal to 
that which they imagined presided over the axe, and not from dif- 
ference of material. The cross and the axe were associated 
together in the Indians’ minds, and the crucifix of Rousseau con- 
nected him with both. They treated him therefore with all the 
attention they would bestow upon a being who was master of a 
superior power. 

The terrible and strange incident that had formed the life of 
Rousseau, since the defeat of his military associate D’ Artaguette, 
seemed to him, as he recalled them to his mind, anage. His dreams 
were filled with scenes of torment and death. He would start from 
his sleep with the idea that an arrow was penetrating his body, or 
that the bloody knife was at his heart. These were then changed 
into visions of starvation, or destruction by wild beasts. Recovering 
his senses, he would find himself in a comfortable lodge, reposing 
on a couch of soft skins, while the simple children of the woods, 
relieved of their terrors, were waiting to administer to his wants. 
The change from the extreme of suffering to that of comfort he 
could hardly realize. The cross in the wildemess, the respect they 
paid to the one on his breast, were alike inexplicable; and Rousseau, 
according to the spirit of his age, felt that a miracle had been wrought 
in his favor; and on his bended knees he renewed his ecclesiastical 
vows, and determined to devote his life to enlightening the people 
among whom Providence had placed him. 

The Indian girl who first discovered Rousseau was the only child 
of a powerful chief. She was still a maiden, and the slavish labor 
of savage married life had consequently not been imposed upon her. 
Among her tribe she was universally considered beautiful, and her 
hand was sought by all the young ‘ braves’ of her tribe. Wayward, 
or difficult to please, she had resolutely refused to occupy any lodge 
but her father’s, however eligible and enviable the setthement might 
have appeared in the eyes of her associates. For an Indian girl she 
was remarkably gentle; and as Rousseau gradually recovered his 
strength, he had through her leisure more frequent intercourse with 
her than with any of the tribe. There was also a feeling in his 
bosom that she was, in the hands of an overruling Providence, the 
instrument used to preserve his life. Whatever might have been 
the speculations of the elders of the tribe, as day after day Rous- 
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seau courted her society and listened to the sounds of her voice, we 
do not know ; but his attentions to her were indirectly encouraged, 
and the Indian girl was almost constantly at his side. 

Rousseau’s plans were formed. The painful experience he had 
encountered while following the ambition of worldly greatness had 
driven him back into the seclusion of the church, with a love only 
to end in this life by death. He determined to learn the dialect 
of the people in whose lot his life was cast, and form them into a 
nation of worthy recipients of the ‘ Holy Church ;’ and the gentle 
Indian girl was to him a preceptor, to teach him her language. 
With this high resolve, he repeated the sounds of her voice, imitated 
her gesticulations, and encouraged with marked preference her 
society. The few weeks that Rousseau passed among the Choc- 
taws had made him one bitter, implacable enemy. Unable to 
explain his office or his intentions, his preference for Chechoula 
had been marked by the keen eye of a jealous and rejected 
lover. 

Wah-a-ola was a young ‘brave,’ who had distinguished himself 
on the hunting and war-paths. Young as he was, he had won a 
name. ‘Three times he had laid the trophies of his prowess at the 
feet of Chechoula, and as often she had rejected his suit. Aston- 
ished at his want of success, he looked upon his mistress as laboring 
under some charm, for he could find no accepted rival for her hand. 
The presence of Rousseau, the marked preference which Chechoula 
exhibited for his society, settled in his own mind that the ‘pale 
face’ was the charmer. 

With this conviction, he placed himself conveniently to meet his 
mistress, and once more pleaded his suit, before he exhibited the 
feelings of hatred which he felt toward Rousseau. The lodge of 
Chechoula’s father was, from the dignity of the chief, at the head of 
the Indian village, and at some litle distance. The impatient 
Wah-a-ola seated himself near its entrance, where from his conceal- 
ment he could watch whoever entered its door. A short time only 
elapsed before he saw in the cold moon-light a group of Indian girls 
approaching the lodge, in busy conversation, and conspicuously 
among them all, Chechoula. Her companions separated from her, 
and as she entered her father’s lodge, a rude buffalo-skin shut her 
in. Soon after her disappearance, the little groups about the Indian 
village gradually dispersed; the busy hum of conversation ceased ; 
and when profound stillness reigned, a plaintive note of the whip- 
poor-will was heard; it grew louder and louder until it seemed as if 
the lone bird was perched on the top of the lodge that contained 
Chechoula. It attracted her ear; for she thrust aside the buffalo- 
skin, and listened with fixed attention. The bird screamed, and 
appeared to flutter as if wounded. Chechoula rushed toward the 
bushes that seemed to conceal so much distress, when Wah-a-ola 
sprang up and seized her wrist. The affrighted girl stared at her 
captor a moment, and then exclaimed: ‘ The snake should not sing 
like the birds!’ Wah-a-ola relaxed not his hold; there was a vol- 
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cano in his breast that seemed to overwhelm him as he glared upon 
Chechoula with blood-shot eyes. Struggling to conceal his emotion, 
he replied to her question by asking, ‘if the wild flowers of the 
woods were known only by their thorns?’ ‘The water-lilies grow 
upon smooth stems,’ said Chechoula, striving violently to retreat to 
her father’s lodge. The love of Wah-a-ola was full of jealousy, and 
the salute and reply of his mistress converted it into hate. Dash- 
ing his hand across his brow, on which the savage workings of his 
passion were plainly visible, he asked, ‘if a ‘brave’ was to whine 
for a woman, like a bear for its cubs? Go!” said he, flinging Che- 
choula’s arm from him, ‘go! The mistletoe grows not upon young 
trees, and the pale-face shall be a rabbit in the den of the wolf!’ 

From the time Rousseau was able to walk, he had made a daily 
pilgrimage to the cross, and there upon his bended knees greeted 
the morning sun. This habit was known to all the tribe. The 
morning following the love-scene between Wah-a-ola and Che- 
choula, he was found dead at the foot of the sacred tree. A poisoned 
arrow had been driven almost through his body. Great was the 
consternation of the whole tribe. It was considered a mysterious 
evidence of impending evil; while not a single person could divine 
who was the murderer. ‘The mistletoe grows not upon young 
trees!’ thought Chechoula; and for the first time she knew the full 
meaning of the words, as she bent over the body of Rousseau. She 
attended his obsequies with a sorrow less visible but more deeply 
felt than that of her people; although the whole tribe had, in the 
short residence of the departed, learned to respect him and to look 
upon him as a great ‘ Medicine.’ 

His grave was dug where he had so often prayed, and the same 
sod covered him that drank his heart’s blood. According to Indian 
custom, all that he possessed, as well as those articles appropriated 
to his use, were buried with him in his grave. His little crucifix 
reposed upon his breast, and he was remembered as one who had 
mysteriously come and as mysteriously passed away. 

A few years after the events we have«detailed, a Jesuit mis- 
sionary, who understood the Choctaw language, announced his mis- 
sion to the tribe, and was by them kindly received. His presence 
revived the recollections of Rousseau, and the story of his being 
among them was told. ‘The priest explained to them his office, and 
these gentle people in a short time erected over the remains of 
Rousseau a rude chapel; his spirit was called upon as their patron 
saint ; and Chechoula was the first to renounce the superstitions of 
her tribe, and receive ‘the holy sacrament of baptism.’ 

In the year 1529 a small brass cross was picked out of the banks 
of the Mississippi near Natchez, at the depth of several feet from 
the surface. The crucifix was in tolerable preservation, and was 
exposed by one of those cavings of the soil so peculiar to the Mis- 
sissippi. The speculations which the finding of this cross called forth 
revived the almost forgotten traditions of the story of Rousseau, 
and of his death and burial at the Puace pr ta Crorx. 
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TO THE OLD ELM ON BOSTON COMMON, 


HY HANS VON 6PIEGEL. 


Beneatu thy spreading boughs, old Tree! 
With saddened heart and tearful eye, 
Once more I stand, while Memor 
Lifts up the veil of years gone by. 


Swiftly, to greet me, gather here 
Loved ones who in the cold, cold tomb 
Voiceless have slumbered many a year, 
Unconscious of its damp and gloom! 


They speak to me —and quickly now 
Again a happy child I seem ; 

Care sits no more upon my brow — 
The past is but a mournful dream. 


And now are innocence and truth, 

And cheering hope, again mine own; 
Light-hearted is my early youth, 

As yet to grief and care unknown. 


A thousand scenes of joy appear, 
To make the cheating vision real ; 
To lure my senses, lest I fear 
That what I see is but ideal. 


Life’s sky bends cloudless o’er my head; 
Its sun is warm, its earth is green : 

And flowers around my path are spread, 
To cheer me with their glorious sheen. 


But from the dim horizon’s line 
A frowning storm obscures the sun; 
And joys and hopes that once were mine, 
And friends, have vanished one by one! 


And years have changed me — made me old 
Before my life has reached its prime: 

My heart, so warm, is stern and cold, 
And I am selfish e’er my time. 


But I will struggle with Despair, 
Like a strong wrestler with his foe ; 

Or like the nervous boxer, dare 
Fearless to render blow for blow. 
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Farewell, old Tree! Like thee, I’ll stand 
Through storm and sun the same, 

And in a distant forest-land 
My fearful grief will tame. 


But not in utter loneliness, 
Will I my sorrows quell ; 
Like thee, |’ll shelter weariness: 
Farewell, old Tree! farewell! 
Boston, Juiy 20, 1842. 


EDWARD ALFORD AND HIS PLAY-FELLOW. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘WILSON CCNWORTH.’ 


CHAPTER FOURTEENTH. 


‘For the working of the good and brave, seen or unseen, endures literally for ever, and cannot die. Is 
athing nothing because the morning papers have not mentioned it?’ Cantryre 


Tue good appear to suffer often more than the bad; but it is yet 
to be proved that they do. We deny the fact, and say that the good 
man never suffers, never can suffer, the pain that a guilty conscience 
inflicts. You may rob him of fortune, even reputation; you may 
rack his bones with pain, put out his eyes and cut off his limbs, and 
still he will be happy, in comparison with him who, having eyes, 
limbs, and sound bones, disobeys the voice that speaks within him, 
and surrenders himself to his appetites and passions. The pre- 
tended infidel asks triumphantly for the proofs of the beneficence of 
a God, as he points to the outward appearances of happiness and 
misery. ‘Here,’ he says, ‘virtue is defeated, innocence betrayed, 
and the humble believer in Christianity, losing his health, his for- 
tunes and his friends, is the victim of that villain who knows no law 
of honor or of humanity. Tell me not that a just God governs the 
universe!’ How easy, perhaps, would it be to refute him, could we 
carry him into the presence of the souls of these persons; could he 
see the inner as well as the outward man ! 

This is a sore difficulty to many a young, thinking mind, that the 
good should suffer and that the bad should ever escape suffering. 
But there need be no difficulty. Let such an one recollect periods 
of his own life when he received the sympathy of friends for sup- 
posed pains and mortifications which he did not feel himself, having 
that calm and heavenly peace in his breast which a clear conscience 
alone can bestow. And again, let him recollect the times when he 
has been ill at ease because of some imprudence in conduct, and 
has been greeted with the congratulations of his friends for his sup- 
posed good fortune ; and he will readily perceive how shallow is the 
argument of the infidel, who denies the existence of a God from 
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appearances of happiness and misery, when he can know nothing 
of the frame of mind about which he talks so confidently. 

The strong man, Robert Nailer, was prostrated by sickness, and 
Tom and Mary stood sadly by his bed-side, watching his uneasy 
breathing; for the physician had said that it was doubtful if he lived 
through the day. Just as Robert was about to realize the fruits of 
a life of industry and virtue, near the time when he was to see his 
daughter united to the man of all others whom his heart preferred, 
he was told that he must die, and leave all his pleasant prospects. 
Did the feelings of the old man rebel at this sudden call? 

The disclosure of his situation had a few hours before been made 
to him: he received it with a calmness and apparent unconcern that 
surprised the doctor and the young people. Soon after, he sunk into 
a deep sleep, breathing heavily, as if Life was holding a contest with 
Death. Presently he waked, and looking round, he seemed pleased 
to find those he best loved together and near him. A great deal is 
said about death-beds by those who rarely see the picture they 
describe. It is taken for granted that the departure of the soul 
from the body is as terrible as it is solemn in its consequences. Our 
instinctive fear of death and the excited imagination associate with 
this natural law, terrors, throes and horrors by no means belonging 
to it. Intelligent physicians have lately stated that death is attended 
with little pain, in ordinary cases; and certainly it is reasonable to 
suppose that Nature accommodates herself to circumstances here, as 
in all other necessary events. With those who have made this sub- 
ject one of profound study, it is contended that hanging is by no 
means a painful death, but on the contrary, attended with a sensa- 
tion of pleasure. 

Whatever may be the truth, as far as bodily pain is concerned, 
instances are numerous in the memory of all, of men going to this 
passage with the calmness of those ‘who lie down to pleasant 
dreams.’ The terrible pictures of death are often drawn to excite 
the fears; for rhetorical effect; to electrify an audience: they are 
neither founded in nature nor fact ; and if they serve to drum up pro- 
fessions of piety, they do much also to imbitter the hours of the 
ignorant, the credulous and superstitious. 

Much is said also about the preparation for this last solemn event. 
Men are addressed upon this theme as if they had never thought of 
it—as if any man with a human soul had not thought of it! We 
venture to assert that all men do think of it often and long and seri- 
ously. You can hardly find a man who has not a system of faith, 
if you sound him carefully. You will find, even among the most 
unlettered and uncultivated, that God has written upon the ‘ tables 
of their hearts ;’ that they have views of an hereafter, of the nature 
of the soul, the fate of the body, the employments of another state 
of existence; and that they have thought deeply and reverently 
about the probabilities of a reimion with the ‘loved and lost’ The 
cottager in his humble, solitary home, and the shepherd on the hills, 
are taught in these subjects by their Heavenly Father. The thun- 
der, as it bellows among the mountains, seems the voice of God; 
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and the lightning is the glance of the eye of the Omnipotent. The 
soul bows before these tokens of an author and governor of nature: 
and the beauty of all things that he has made, when viewed together ; 
the comforts of their home, their sense of happiness, themselves the 
receivers of unasked-for benefits —all lead them to consider their 
relation to this invisible Power that surrounds them. Men are reli- 
gious by instinct. 

As Robert turned his languid eye upon those who stood by his 
bed, he observed the signs of tears in his daughter's face, and he 
said: ‘ Mary, I hope you have n’t been crying on my account.’ 

‘I am sorry to see you suffer so much, father.’ 

‘Nay, child, I don’t suffer now. This has been a hard pull for a 
man who has never learnt how to be sick: I can’t tell you how it is, 
but I feel clearer just now than I have for weeks, and weaker too. 
I feel like one sliding down an easy slope, where the motion is 
pleasant.’ 

‘ You have been dreaming, Sir, said Tom. 

‘May be; but Iam awake now,’ said the sick man, rousing him- 
self up; ‘and I have a great deal to say in a short time ; for I heard 
the doctor say that if I waked free from pain, it would be a sign 
that death was near.’ 

‘Do not try to talk now,’ said Tom. 

‘I’ve always been the governor of my own household,’ said 
Robert, ‘and must be so a little longer. Mary, send and ask Mr. 
Stanton in, for a few moments.’ 

While Mary went out to execute his wish, Robert, turning to 
Tom, said: ‘ You need n’t think I have sent for the minister to talk 
religion with him. I settled all that part of the business a long 
time ago. Such an hour as this is no time to ¢alk about religion, 
and creeds, and faith in this or that; it is the time to feel it; and 
thank God! I do feel it!’ 

‘ How do you feel, Sir?’ said Tom. 

‘I feel willing to die, my son, said Robert, for the first time 
addressing the apprentice by that title ; ‘and more yet, I feel that it 
is for the best I should leave you. During hours when you and 
Mary thought I was asleep or dreaming, I have had thoughts and 
arguments about us all, that have convinced me that this time is the 
best for me to go. God has been good to me for many years. I 
love him as my Father; and now I feel he is quite near me, to 
support me over the gulf that divides me from Mary’s mother.’ 

‘ How happy you make me, Sir!’ 

‘I feel sure you will love and cherish Mary, as I cherished her 
mother. You must be to her father and husband. Ina few months 
you will finish your work at college, and I have sent for Mr. Stanton 
to marry you; now, this hour, if you consent to it.’ 

‘My dear father! my best friend!’ said Tom, grasping Robert’s 
hand. ‘Iwas about to make the same request of you. I have 
thought for many days that it would ease your mind at the last to 
see Mary my wife, before you 

‘Don’t be afraid to say the word, my son,’ said Robert, observing 
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that the apprentice hesitated; ‘you would say before I die. Do 
you think I have obeyed the commandments, as far as I could; that 
I have been honest and fair with my fellow-men; have always spo- 
ken the truth; and fear to die? Because I am not a church-member 
do not think I fear to go.’ 

‘ May IL ask,’ said Tom, ‘why, with the respect you have always 
manifested for God’s word in your words and actions, you have not 
made a profession of religion ?’ 

‘I'll tell you, my son; it has always seemed to me to be a matter 
of human pride, and I have been afraid that if I depended upon the 


form, I should lose the substance. There is many a man, when he 


has joined the church, thinks the work is all ended, and instead of 
looking to his God, he begins to look to the minister and the church 
to know his standing. Beside, I never could agree with any of the 
creeds I have seen. Some have been too narrow and some too 
loose ; so I concluded to be a kind of church to myself, and to make 
the whole Bible my creed.’ 

‘ But is not this dangerous to the cause of religion, Sir? Suppose 
all were to do the same, we should have to close our churches.’ 

‘By no means; for there might be public worship without this 
distinction of church-members and non-church-members. We might 
all meet in some great temple to worship God on the Sabbath, and 
leave the particulars to every one’s own conscience. You may 
depend upon it in this way there would be more religion and less 
pretension to it. But as things are managed now, the church is a 
kind of religious aristocracy ; and they give themselves as many 
airs as they say the lords do in England over the common people. 
They drive the people who cannot agree with them entirely into 
hating the whole subject of religion, as the lords I have spoken of, 
by their pretensions, have driven the people into revolts and revolu- 
tions. You may depend upon it, an aristocracy, either in the gov- 
ernment or in the religion, tends to destroy both.’ 

‘ Ah, now I understand you.” 

‘I hope you do, my son, for I am sincere in my opinion, and never 
meant any disrespect to religion by my course. I have all my life 
felt accountable to God, but I never felt any accountability to man. 
And do you think that now, when it is not probable I shall ever rise 
from this bed, I should persist in this opinion unless it had become 
a part of my mind?’ 

‘I believe you sincere, Sir, said Tom, ‘and I honor and respect 
your opinions. I have gained much from you from my youth, and 
think I can agree with you in your present views.’ 

‘If I have been able to teach you any thing, my son, it is not by 
gift of ’arning I have done it, but because I look subjects right in 
the face. I have long thought that most of the errors in the world, 
about things as plain as a man’s nose, were the result of the attempt 
to make up opinions so as to please all sides and every body, instead 
of asking the simple question, ‘ What is true in this matter?’ 

The animation and excitement which had supported the sick man 
to give utterance to his favorite views, quite exhausted him, and he 
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sunk back into a dozing sleep, while the working of his lips and 
incoherent words spoken at intervals, showed that his mind was 
still active. 

Robert Nailer represents a large class of men among his country- 
men, who long ago became dissatisfied with the religious opinions 
most prevalent. With the highest respect for religion and a full 
belief in the Word of God, they are too honest to give their assent 
to doctrines they do not believe; and while they attend meeting, 
respect the Sabbath, and pay the salary of the clergyman, they 
refrain from taking any active part in the ceremonies of the church. 
Such men are often branded by bigots with infidelity and unbelief; 
while in fact they believe too much and too sincerely, to allow them 
to practice forms and utter creeds in vain. They have too much 
respect for religion and its blessed Founder, to permit them to make 
it a stepping-stone to money-making, popularity, and ambition. It 
pains them to see the base hypocrisy of some, and the foolish 
assumption of others, which claim for a human construction of the 
Word of God all the skill, consistency, and faimess possible ; and in 
silence they wait for the dawning of that sun of general intelligence 
which shall free the world from superstition, and bestow in its place 
piety, and love of God and man. 

Mary soon returned, accompanied by Mr. Stanton, a coarse, vulgar 
man in black, who looked as if he might unite the office of under- 
taker and sexton to his other avocations. Robert waked as the 
door opened; and now he was weaker than before, and his voice 
was scarcely audible. 

‘This is a solemn hour!’ began Mr. Stanton, looking as doleful 
as he could, and sinking his voice to its most sepulchral tone. 

‘My children, said Robert, ‘come hither; your ear, Mary, my 
child;’ and he whispered something to her which for a moment 
brought the color to her cheek. 

‘ Any wish of yours, father, is sacred to me,’ she said. 

‘Mr. Stanton, I wish this hour to be a cheerful, instead of a sad 
one. Let us be serious but not sorry,’ said Robert. 

‘When we consider the shortness of life, my good friend, our 
desperate state and carnal affections and desires ’ again began 
the minister. 

‘We will dispense with the sermon, Mr. Stanton, said Robert; 
‘I invited you here to unite in marriage these two persons; you sete 
I am feeble, and must shortly leave them; perhaps within the hour. 
Do not delay, for Iam weaker and weaker every moment.’ 

Tom and Mary fully understood each other in a few moments, 
as they talked together. They approached the bed and knelt by 
its side, as Robert laid his hand upon their heads successively and 
blessed them, and then mutely pointed to Mr. Stanton. They rose 
and stood before the minister, who in a short service made them 
man and wife. They turned to salute their father; but with the 
amen of the marriage-service he had dropped asleep, never more to 
waken in this world. 


We need not describe the funeral of such a man in New-Eng- 
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land, where moral worth is so highly estimated. The high in 
station in the town attended his obsequies out of respect to them- 
selves ; those of his own class were there from a sincere regard to 
the man; the poor came with tears in their eyes because they had 
lost a benefactor. A few it must be confessed were present to see 
how the mourning bride looked in black. But the tears that 
bedewed the grave of the worthy black-smith were not fewer than 
fall upon the turf of many a richer and prouder personage; and 
though his name and history passed quickly from the minds of men, 
the effects of his example can never be obliterated in his town. 
Every man, good and bad, lives for ever, and is immortal in the 
influence his life exerts upon others that come after him. 

When our friends die, we wonder the world can go on as usual; 
that people can laugh as joyously as ever, and bargain and eat and 
drink as eagerly as before. We ask sympathy from the stranger as 
he meets the funeral train, and for the hour of our grief we claim a 
brotherhood with the world, and by our manner and countenance 
we ask them to mourn with us because a brother man is dead. In 
a few months, perhaps days, we are the careless stranger, and look 
coldly and unfeelingly upon the passing hearse and the tearful 
train that ask our sympathy as vainly as we did ourselves. And 
worse ; we fret that the procession stops our passage in the street, 
and think it unmannerly that people should walk so slowly, to our 
inconvenience. Is it wise, we ask, to live for so selfish a world, 
when we may live for duty, for virtue, for heaven? And is it not 
fitting that we should moralize in our story over this new-made 
grave, and draw from it lessons that may teach us to look to a truer 
sympathy than the bustling, anxious world can give, and realize if 
we can that there is a world beyond, for which we may well prepare, 
even though suffering and solitude may be our lot in this? 

When all was over, and Robert was left at rest by the side of the 
wife he loved so well, it was found that the deceased had died pos- 
sessed of a very handsome property, all of which was bequeathed 
to his daughter Mary, on condition that she married with her father’s 
consent. 

We might tell here how in a few months, when the grief of 
Mary was assuaged by time, the memory of Robert's death-bed 
and his easy passage home became a source of happiness to the 
youthful pair, and gave new strength to the bond that united them. 
They seemed to themselves as if some spirit from the other world 
had presided over their nuptials, and felt that their vow had a pecu- 
har solemnity; and they spoke of their father as if he were still in 
existence, and consulted what they thought would be his wishes, 
could he speak and advise them as he had been wont to do. 

A few months after the event we have just recorded, Thomas 
Towley was graduated from college, and more than fulfilled the 
expectations of his friends, who began to be many; and there is 
little doubt but the new obligations he had taken upon himself gave 
additional force and dignity to his mind and thoughts. And per- 
haps by the death of Robert he was more ready to accede to the 
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proposition, that he should devote himself to the profession of 
divinity, which many of his friends urged upon him. 

‘You are needed, my good Sir,’ they said, ‘in this field of human 
action. The pulpit in our country is passing out of its dull and tedi- 
ous and useless round of bare polemics, and becoming the advocate 
of human liberty, education, and morality, as the only basis upon 
which piety and the love of God can stand. It is no longer an 
empty form of superstition, but is becoming more and more daily 
the theatre where are discussed those topics which relate to the 
present as well as the future condition of man. Do you seek to 
influence your fellow men? Does your heart burn within you to do 
something for your race? Here is the spot which, by customary 
respect, will secure a hearing. Would you elevate the laboring 
classes? Here you may inspire them with respect for their own 
nature, and set them about the work of self-culture. Would you 
humble pride, and bring ostentation and pretension to their true 
level? Here, if any where, the proud man, subjected to the Christian 
measure, judged by the lofty standard Curist has established, will 
feel the insignificance of the accidental circumstances of birth and 
fortune, in comparison with those attainments within the reach of 
every human soul. The system of Christ is the profoundest 
philosophy as well as the most unbending morality. The study of 
divinity is the study of your own soul, and calls in aid all knowledge 
and science to solve the mystery of life.’ 

So, without intermitting his accustomed habits of labor, our student 
entered upon a new term of three years’ study for a profession. 


—_— 


CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 


*Anp when given back to self-dependence 
Man awakens to the feeling of his worth, 
And freedom’s proud and lofty virtues blossom.’ 


ScurI~ieR’s ‘Don CaRrtos.’ 


Tue reader will please to recollect that we left Edward Alford 
enjoying unusual happiness in the discovery that he was capable of 
doing something for himself; that, under the spur of necessity and 
a providential loss of fortune, he was rising in the estimation of his 
fellow citizens, who really began to have much hope of him. The 
maxim that ‘to him that hath shall be given, is literally true; but 
we cannot break the thread of our story to show what is the fact, 
that it is gust also. At any rate, all men find it so in practice, that 
when we do not need assistance all are ready to offer it. At least 
Alford found it so; and after a year spent in industrious habits of 
mind and body, one of his father’s old friends came forward and 
offered to lend him a sum sufficient to enable him to study a pro- 
fesssion. The offer was politely refused, for Edward was unwilling 
to sacrifice his new-found independence. He much preferred to 
work his passage to the arduous profession of the law; and he did 
it nobly; writing in offices, keeping school, which latter employ- 
ment much improved his elementary knowledge; and three years 
found him a young lawyer in the very village where he was born. 
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Society is ready enough to pardon the mistakes and errors of the 
young, and any instance of thorough reformation from vicious and 
idle habits receives, and justly, unusual favor; for such a change 
betokens a force and manliness of character upon which men may 
rely. From small beginnings, the business of our hero began to 
enlarge into important trusts from abroad; and at the end of three 
years Alford found his income more than sufficient to pay a liberal 
and generous expenditure; and from serving the town in a small 
capacity, as secretary of public meetings, etc., he was soon elevated 
into school-committee man, and was in a fair way to reach the 
General Court. 

One Sunday, as Edward and his mother were returning from 
meeting, he said, with rather unusual interest: ‘ Mother, did you 
hear that exquisite voice to-day in the choir?’ 

‘No, my son; was it a female voice?’ 

‘ Certainly, mother; what should I care about any other?’ 

‘ Was it remarkably good ?’ 

‘Perfect melody! Nothing like it ever heard in these parts! I 
stopped to inquire whose it was, and find it belongs to the new 
school-mistress the committee have lately engaged; a Miss Towley 
from Cambridge. It can’t be a daughter of old John the gardener, 
ean it?’ 

‘It is possible.’ 

‘ And I hear too, mother, that the committee appointed to look up 
a clergyman, have invited this very young lady’s brother to preach 
here as candidate on the next Sabbath. Now what if these two 
persons should prove to be the very identical children of old John?’ 

‘ Nothing can surprise me in the way of fortune,’ said the mother; 
‘but I suppose you know we heard from John, who used to bring us 
vegetables in Boston, that little Tom, your playfellow, was learning 
a trade as a black-smith.’ 

‘T know all that, mother; and was it not when I was in college? 
It seems to me that I have heard something about a wonderful 
young man in the divinity-school who was a black-smith, and per- 
sists in being so still, though a regular member of the college class.’ 

‘ Would it be stranger, my son, that young Towley should become 
a preacher, than that you are a hard-working lawyer, giving your 
mother but a small portion of your time ?’ 

‘ Not at all so; and how glad I shall be if my conjecture is true ! 
But one thing is certain, the sweet-voiced young lady bears the 
name of Towley, and is from Cambridge ; and though the name is 
none of the most euphonious, her voice is truly very fine, and her 
air is rather good, for the chorister pointed her out to me after 
meeting.’ 

‘I am really glad,’ said Mrs. Alford, ‘of any addition that will 
improve our public worship.’ 

‘And I, said the son, ‘shall be rejoiced if this new person with 
the winning voice is one calculated to excite private devotion. Do 
you ever contemplate the time, mother, when I may introduce to 
you a daughter-in-law 2?’ 
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‘I tremble when I think of it!’ 

‘And why?’ 

‘Because so much depends upon the choice you may make. I 
will confess to you that once I had hopes you would marry a large 
fortune ; and now if such a thing were possible nothing would pain 
me more. We have found such happiness in the life of moderate 
circumstances, and you have so changed for the better by what the 
world calls our misfortunes, that I should lament any circumstances 
that would call you out of your present course of honest, self- 
wrought independence. But evenif you marry in the middle ranks, 
there are quick-sands there as well as on the golden coasts.’ 

‘ Mother, you surprise and delight me!’ exclaimed Edward. 

‘ Not more I dare say, my son, than you have surprised me. Our 
views have surely and slowly changed; and nightly do I thank God, 
for your sake and my own. Yes, Edward, every man should marry 
at a proper time, if for no other reason, from respect to the mother 
that bore him; but he should marry to have a home, a sacred 
hearth-stone, an altar for service ; to have one place where he may 
dare to be himself, and act himself, and to make one friend and 
companion, of whose sympathy he may be sure.’ 

Edward had taken his mother’s hand as she was speaking, and 
he respectfully raised it to his lips. The mother and son exchanged 
looks full of affection and confidence; their hearts were melting 
into each other. There was no need of words to express their feel- 
ings. If ever Mrs. Alford was a happy mother, it was that evening 
when, with a heart refined and elevated by the religious services of 
the day, she talked long with her son upon his future designs, and 
laid bare to him all the history of her past feelings regarding him ; 
for then she felt he had arrived at that maturity of discipline that 
entitled him to her fullest confidence. 

And a beautiful and touching sight it is, to see the widow reposing 
upon that strength she has nurtured for years; laying aside the 
authority and reserve she has been forced to assume to keep in 
check the turbulent spirit of the fatherless boy, and feeling that now 
she may venture to be the trusting woman again, and give back to 
the son for whom her prayers have ascended to heaven oftener than 
for herself’; who has been in all her thoughts and ways for long 
years of bereavement; the mantle of his father, and the power that 
has been preserved for him. Surely Heaven regards with peculiar 
tenderness and pity that anxious parent, as she toils and weeps and 
prays for the safety and success of her darling boy; for she asks not 
wealth for him, nor splendor, nor rank, but her most earnest prayer 
is, that he may be a good man; for she is always thinking more of 
the next world than of this. In what hight can we think of our 
Heavenly Father with more love, than as the ‘widow’s God’ and 
the ‘ father of the fatherless?’ 

And Mrs. Alford did feel that she was fully repaid for all her 
wounded pride and loss of fortune ; and that night, as she retired to 
rest, she thanked Heaven that she was deemed worthy to suffer, that 
she might be blessed. 
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THOUGHTS OF SUMMER. 


BY MRS. R. 8. NICHOLS. 


I. 






Ox! all too soon, sweet Summer! with thy bright and laughing eyes, 
Thou ’rt leaving us to dwell beneath some distant Southern skies : 
Thy foot is on our mountains, and thy voice is in our streams, 
For still a tinkling sound is heard where’er a fountain gleams. 


Ir. 






Thou art like a blushing maiden, with soft and dove-like eyes, 
Whose glance will fill the gazer’s heart with feelings of surprise: 
Of northern climes the wonder, full gentle is thy birth ; 

Thou wert conceived in loveliness, and Beauty brought thee forth ! 


Itt. 





















Thy robes are queenly, Summer! and the circlet round thy brow 
Gleams like a wreath of tender beams new launched from Dian’s brow ; 
While in thy merry sunshine a thousand glittering things 

Spring into life, with purple crest and light and gauzy wings. 


Iv. 






The earth is hung with garlands, and softened lights and shades 
Rest gently on the mountain-tops, or steal along the glades; 

While with their low, sweet whispers, the quivering breezes pass, 
And lightly brush the beaded dew from off the tender grass. 


ve 






Thy dawns, thy dawns! how beautiful! when Morning, fresh and fair, 
With azure brow and golden tress, and snowy bosom bare, 

i Glides through the eastern — with a floating, swan-like grace, 
A And with her jewelled hand dispels the mists that shroud her face ! 





vr. 













Oh, wild, sweet strains of music steal on the ambient air, 
And maidens wreathe thy snowy buds amid their raven hair; 
Thy soft and hazy twilights are like to shadowy dreams, 

And the moon at summer harvest a festal spirit seems. 


sre ee eens Uae 


Vit. 






But all too soon, sweet Summer! art thou softly gliding by, 
For thy seal is slowly fading from the earth, and sea, and sky: 
Thy form, all rich and glowing, lies fond on Autumn’s breast, 
While he, with mournful melecdies, is lulling thee to rest! 


VIII. 


My life is like the seasons, with their changing hues of leaf: 
I’ve had my spring of sunshine and my autumn days of grief; 
And dark have been the shadows upon my winter's sky, 

Yet the harvest of my summer hours I trust to reap on high! 


Le en a cael 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


RETROSPECTIVE CriticismM.— Mount Vernon: A Porm. Being the seat of His Excellency 
Grorck WaAsHINGTON, in the State of Virginia: Lieutenant-General and Commander-in-Chief 
of the Land Forces of the United States of America. By Joun Searson, formerly of Philadel- 
phia, Merchant. Inone volume. pp. 8&3. Philadelphia, 1779: Fotwe tt, for the Author. 


‘Most prefaces of books, says D’Estranee, ‘are apologies; and neither the 
book nor the author is one jot the better for them. If the book be good, it will not 
need an apology ; if bad, it will not bear one; for where a man thinks, by calling 
himself Noddy in the epistle, to atone for showing himself to be one in the text, 
he does, with respect to the dignity of an author, but bind up two fools in one 
cover. In the unique production before us, which we count ourselves fortunate 
in having secured, the brief preface is what the Italians term ‘la salsa del libro, or 
the sauce of the book; inasmuch as without it we should neither know what 
manner of person it was who was delighting us, nor the ‘moving why’ that im- 
pelled him to the composition of his volume. ‘ This rural, romantic, and descrip- 
tive poem,’ says he, ‘on the seat of so great a character it is hoped may please, 
with a copper-plate likeness of the General. I beg leave to observe, I did myself 
the pleasure to visit Mount Vernon, the seat of His Excellency Lieutenant-general 
Grorce WasuineTon, fifteenth May ult.,so as to enabie me to make an exact 
poetical description of it. Iam indeed fond of rural, descriptive poetry, and have 
endeavored to make this as pleasing and exact as possible, hoping for a kind 
reception, and took a hint from Psalm cxtv., tenth, where Davip says, ‘ All thy 
works praise thee, O! Lorp;’ therefore, through all the poem, have endeavored 
to make the flowers, birds, retirement and groves, praise their glorious Creator. 
I have to return my most sincere gratitude to many of my American friends for 
their kind subscriptions and encouragement, and would willingly flatter myself 
this performance will be pleasing to its readers; and I also flatter myself the 
pieces on astronomy will be very acceptable to some of the gentlemen read- 
ers—those studies have cost me much trouble and thought.’ The ‘pieces on 
astronomy’ we shall not now consider; farther than to mention that one is on the 
‘cometary system,’ and opens thus: ‘ When we cast our eyes from this terraqueous 
globe, to the heavens that surround us, we are (if not insensible beholders) struck 
with amazement at the wonderful works of the omnipotent Creator of so many 
stupendous worlds which surround us. And of all the works of the Almighty 
Creator, there are none more occult or less known than what are called comets, 
according to my little knowledge in mathematical studies. I have again and again 
searched to find out their course and motions, or in other words, perihelion and aphe- 
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lion.’ The author deserves great credit for not shrinking from a bold and adven- 
turous range of thought on this theme; for these erratic bodies were not then tho- 
roughly understood; since we read of an European monarch of that era who desired 
to kill one, by firing at it with a pistol. Weare afraid, however, that these ‘ pieces on 
astronomy’ did not increase Mr. Srarson’s scientific reputation ; for it concludes 
with : ‘I am sorry to say, I have not as yet succeeded in any place of education, 


though formerly reputably employed in the first tuitions, counting-houses, and a 
merchant in Philadelphia. 





* Astronomy, comets, and the world on fire 
Raises my heart from what earth might require : 

More friends may rise to help an honest man, 

Because whilst here he does what good he can.’ 


Elsewhere, too, we find him soliciting employment, stating that he ‘ teaches the 
beauties of the English language with the latest accent and pronunciation ;’ that 
he would ‘accept of a genteel tuition in a gentleman’s family ;’ that he ‘has been 
master of some of the genteelest academies in the country,’ and that if his friends 
‘knew of a suitable place for genteel encouragement, to suit his qualifications,’ he 
should like to fill it, ete. Beside the ‘astronomy pieces’ we are favored with ‘a 
Discourse, which,’ says the author, ‘I composed in Europe, under a very severe 
affliction by malevolent, designing men, to turn me in my old days out of house, 
home, and habitation, from a comfortable public situation, to serve the interest of 
another person.’ Mr. Szarson’s discourse, however, is quite inferior to his poe- 
try, and also to his astronomy. Indeed, were it not his, we could only characterize 
it as ‘very poor and very pious.’ But we are keeping the reader from the main 
poem, which ‘opens sublime, like one of FLorencr’s Saddle-rock oysters. Ob- 
serve the elegance of diction, the conciseness and felicity of expression, which 
pervade the following: 


© To please the fancy, and divert the mind 
M@ beauteous scenes will all our thoughts refine ; 
Thro’ rural and romantic shades and bow’rs, 
I°d wish to pass away some pleasant hours. 
»T is through romantic scenes we here may go, 
Nor sear’d with fear nor frighten’d with a foe : 
Mount Vernon! I have often heard of thee, 
And often wish’d thy beauties for to see. 
Pleas’d to the last, I view this pleasant seat, 
And found its views so elegant and neat: 
The prospect from it must e’er please the mind, 
When elegant Potowmack here we find. 
From right to left, from left to right we see 
Th’ beauteous Potowmack, that arm of the sea: 
See ships and vessels ene. by the door, 
Almost every day and every hour. 
Indeed, the prospect is so very fine, 
Such rural scenes must e’er the thoughts refine. 


o 


The house itself is elegant and neat, 

And is two stories high, neat and complete. 

The rooms adorned with pictures very fine, 

That ev’n a prince might here with pleasure dine: 
The social hour in mirth to pass away, 

Since all our time is but a winter’s day. 

I thought the favor much ev’n here to dine ; 

Yet was invited by a lib’ral mind. 

O, Sociability and Friendship dear, 

How dost thou drive away all anxious care! 
But, after dinner, when I peep’d on high, 

I view’d the cupola of Mount Vernon nigh ! 

And viewing, saw the north, south, west and east, 
The situation where this house is plac’d. 

Look round this beauteous spot, rejoice, and see 
The blessed state of human harmony. 
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From house to house, soon took my departure, 
And to the gardens look’d for sweet Nature! 
Roses and flow’rs, with aromatic scent, 

Was rural fine, and for amusement sent. 

The gardens, beautiful this time of year, 
Requites the husbandman for all his care. 
But, see with wonder, said my owe mind, 
A hot-house here a stranger soon will find: 
Hundreds of flow’rs and herbs you here may see, 
That in a common garden cannot be. 

The walks well gravell’d, smooth’d and very neat, 
And every scene this season guite complete. 

A garden useful will be e’er admired, 

And what’s more pleasant than a walk retir’d? 
O, Nature! all cullen over all! 

How great thy works are on this earthly ball!’ 


































Does n’t poetry like this ‘fortify like a cordial?’ The writer throws no unas- 
sured and faltering hand across the lyre, nor yet does he labor to get up an afflatus, 
like Utysses, 

‘Who sailing homeward, from the breezy shore 
The prisoned winds in skins of parchment bore.’ 





Having ‘ retired in deep soliloquy, and ‘ Mount Vernon's gardens much admired,’ 
Srarson proceeds to a brilliant delineation of external nature. This fascinating 
feature of the volume is faintly shadowed forth in the following lines: 






‘I turn'd my thoughts to rural scenes about, 
For beauteous landscapes pleasing was, no doubt ; 
Trees blooming, all this rural scene appear : 

But, hark! what voice I now so plainly hear? 
*T is the whipperwill! I now hear her song! 
She pleases mostly as she goes along. 

You ’ll hear poor whipperwill till near the fall, 

Then look for winter on this earthly ball.’ 


One sees no attempt in the writings of our author to petrify his reader in a sin- 
gle stanza. The stimulus afforded to the mental faculties by lines like the above 
does not proceed from a fancy unduly rabid and strong. The spirit by which they 
are animated is Searsonesque, entirely; and the same praise will apply to the sub- 
joined melodious and soul-stirring tribute to the kind-hearted General, whose hos- 
pitality the poet had enforced: 

























‘ WASHINGTON, great! for ages yet to come, 

Will be repeated! What great acts he ’s done! 

Tho’ sometimes worsted, and near to despair, 

God’s Providence reviv’d him by its care ; 

Saved him from fves that sought his blood to spill: 

God yet supports and keeps him happy still. 

Whate’er we do, where’er we are employ’d, 

We shall do well if Gop is on our side. 

Indeed, I yet do dread and fear a war, 

By wicked men that may come from afar. 

Should it be so, the aged Gen’ral yet 

Will act what’s prudent, and in such case fit: 

So that his aged days with honor crown’d, 

In hist’ry’s page will ever be renown’d. 

Fame after death by many are desir‘d ; 

A good name ’s dear, and e’er will be admir’d. 

°T is true, alas! all earthly things are vain: 

They sometimes give us anguish and much pain ; 
But those that ’s bound for Heav’n, have bliss in view, 
And all their days this happiness pursue.’ 





‘ Anguish and much pain’ is a striking climax, but no more so than many which 
are common to our poet. As ‘ Contemplation prunes her wings,’ he turns again to 
nature, and exclaims, apostrophically : 






* Nature is God !— we see Him here in view, 
And every herb and flower Him to us shew! * 
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In a poetical dissertation upon ornithology, which succeeds, we find imbodied 
this sententious scrap of political philosophy : 


‘ The eagle soars on high, beyond man’s sight, 
And in the higher air takes his delight: 
He scarce looks down to view this earth below, 
But to high regions he delights to go: 
So, many of our kings that reigneth here, 
Will not the complaint of their subjects hear: 
But kings, like eagles, mounting still on high, 
They seldom hear the poor, their moan or cry ; 
Till desperate grows the subjects at the last, 

> Tis then they wish for freedom very fast !? 
































We have a little natural history also, in which the poet thus alludes to the Be- 
hemoth : 


© Mild is my behemoth, tho’ large his frame, 
Smooth in his temper, and represt his flame 
While unprovok’d. This native of the flood 

Lifts his broad foot, and puts ashore for food.’ 





Mr. Searson itinerates through all the region round about, probably picking up 
subscribers to his poem. Of Alexandria he gratefully writes: 





‘ A stranger here, I rang’d the streets about, 
To view inhabitants, what they ‘re about. 
Some poor, some rich, they rove from street to street, 
And generally in their dress are neat. 

Some stores and shops make here a pompous show, 
Others are not so full, as you may know. 

The people here to strangers kind, 

As, by their conversation, you may find. 

Visiters here are us’d politely well, 

As some, by their experience, can tell. 

The buildings here are generally neat ; 

The streets well pav’d, which makes walking complete. 
I ve seen their houses where they preach and pray, 
But th’ congregation small on stormy day.’ 








Georgetown does 
these lines: 





w@t escape his praise. Its main features are portrayed in 



















The building in Georgetown is very neat; 
But paving of the streets not yet complete. 
Some rural seats near to the town is fine, 
Which please the fancy and amuse the mind. 

The college here magnificent and grand, 
Conspicuous to a traveller does stand. 

Here youth are taught virtue and learning well, 

On themes of erudition long to dwell ; 

And by precept and virtue led to heav’n, 

By pious learned men now to them given ; 

That when grown up to man, they may revere 

In college what they got with so much care ; 

And teach, with care, their offspring what ’s sublime, 
Which can’t be lost e’en by corroding time.’ 














The city of Washington and the President’s house are next ‘viewed’ and com- 
mended. Washington has scarcely done Mr. Srarson’s prophecy justice ; although 
we think even the fine taste of the poet would now be gratified with a view of the 
capitol-grounds, so ‘ neat’ and ‘ complete:’ 


oe ee 


‘I’ve view’d the grand and superb capitol ; 
Its magnificence I must e’er extol. 
Superb indeed, and to a viewer, great ; 
The landscape beauteous where it’s now so neat. 

F Washington City must in time be grand, 

; When Congress, sitting here, States’ laws command. 

*T is Time alone all greatness can effect, 

And sure all means the States will not neglect. 
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Methinks I see, and wonder at the days, 
When great WasHINGTON to all the world displays 
A character so great and shining bright, 

That in it future ages must delight. 

City Washington must in time command 

All that is magnificent, great, and grand. 

*T is now, indeed, but in its infant state ; 

But will hereafter shine both grand and great* 
Yea, like Jerusalem it yet will shine, 

Because so great’s the plan and the design. 
But let us not fix all our mind below, 
Because to future worlds we must go.’ 


So far from bethumping his readers with words, our poet, as will be seen by the 
closing of two of the foregoing lines, uses the strictest economy in their employ- 
ment, and makes them do duty twice, by a little adroit transposition. How few 
books there are, of which one can ever possibly arrive at the last page! Yet here 
we are at the ‘ Valedictory :’ 

‘ Farewell, my dear friends, I thank your kind aid: 
Few are my foes from mistakes that are made. 
America’s my friend, in it I go; 

I love the people and the country too! 

But I must bid adieu to all things here, 

Because I may n’t be here another year! 

Other climes or worlds may take me away, 

For here our short stay is but like a day! 

In heav’n we hope to meet, if we love God ; 

Nor will we there once feel His chast’ning rod. 
Poets, like grass-hoppers, sing till they die, 

Yet in this life some laugh, some sing, some cry.’ 


Dr. Jounson tells us that the best part of an author will always be found in his 
works. Possibly; yet who would not covet the acquaintance of a SEarson ?—a 
genius, not coaxed and dandled into eminence, but a bard who establishes the cor- 
rectness of the remark of a respectable ancient, ‘ Poeta nascitur non fit. But our 
admiration leads us out of bounds; and we hasten to close our notice of this 
hitherto ‘lost book’ of Szarson, with the subjoined piece of biography from 
the dedication to Wasuinerton: ‘ When I last returned to America from Ireland 
in seventeen hundred and ninety-six, I did myself the honor to wait on your 
Excellency, then President of the United States, and living at Philadelphia ; 
I for several years being a merchant in that city, and marrying reputably there, 
hoped, from your Excellency’s amiable character, for the beneficence of your 
humane notice to an honest man, subjected to unforeseen losses in trade and 
merchandise, a repetition of which would answer no end. MHaving a pretty 
good education, in my youth, from an uncle, a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, I published two poems in Ireland, was well received, and two publications 
since my last arrival in America, having disposed of the last copy of one thou- 
sand,‘ Art of Contentment ;’ and did myself the honor to visit your Excellency 
fifteenth May last, so as to obtain an adequate idea of Mount Vernon; wishing to 
compose a poem on that beautiful seat; which I now most humbly dedicate to 
your Excellency, with your likeness.’ Philadelphia, it is worthy of remark, has 
been indebted to Ireland for two ‘green names in song ;’ the author of ‘ Mount Ver- 
non, a Poem,’ and ‘The Antediluvians, or The World Destroyed. Srarson was 
less ambitious than our modern bard, for he contented himself with ‘ rural, descrip- 
tive themes ;’ whereas the latter wanted ‘a subject not only great in its character, 
but universal in its effects, that all men might feel an interest in its sublime 
details.’ Subjects sufficient for the genius of a Homer and a VirGiL were quite 
inadequate to his! Szarron and M’Henry! Par nobile fratrwm! — 
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THE Quop CoRRESPONDENCE: OR Tue ATToRNEY. By Jonn Qvop. In two volumes, 12mo. 


New-York: JoHNn ALLEN, Office of the KNICKERBOCKER, 139 Nassau-street. Boston: Otis, 
BRvADERS AND COMPANY. 


Tue popularity of ‘Tue Artorney’ will surprise none of our readers; for 
aside from its intrinsic recommendation, the gazettes of the day, throughout the 
Union, have pronounced it to be one of the most powerful narratives that has been 
produced among us for many years: indeed, the editor of a metropolitan journal, 
in whose unbiassed critical judgment the public have abundant confidence, in an 
article which now lies before us, says: ‘The Attorney’ is one of the most power- 
ful and thrilling American tales we have ever read ;’ another journal adds: ‘ In 
power, pathos, and humor 11 eq: als any thing produced in this country for many 
years ;’ and praise in this degree has poured in upon us from many of our most 
distinguished writers. One of them, in a letter to the Editor, observes: ‘I have 
liked the ‘ Quod Correspondence’ from the beginning. If, as I have sometimes 
heard it said, the author has imitated ‘Boz, the copy is in some respects very 
nearly as good as the original. Ido not think it discreditable to be of ‘the school’ 
of Dickens; and it is certainly to the praise of any man, that he is the first of 
those who have taken lessons of that great master. But Mr. Quop is by no means 
an imitator merely. He has genius of his own, sufficient to have gained him a high 
rank among American writers of fiction had Dickens never existed. We should 
be glad to add the kindred verdict of a lady-author, now in the ‘ full flush of fame,’ 
were it not that we are keeping our readers from the following characteristic 
communication from‘ A Friend of the Author’ of ‘The Attorney,’ which intro- 
duces the volumes to the public : 


* Havine the pleasure of the acquaintance of Mr. Quon, who has lately left the city on an expe- 
dition to the benighted parts of New-Jersey, in search of a recently-discovered manuscript, filled 
with legends and ghost-stories, I have taken advantage of his absence and of my intimacy with 
him to write a few lines respecting himself and his volume. The formation of our acquaintance 
was altogether accidentajg and though of but short existence, it has, under his genial warmth of 
character, ripened into an intimacy which is generally the slow result of years. It was commenced 
as follows: 

* One fine afternoon in the month of October last, in strolling a short distance out of the city, I fell 
in with a tall elderly man, clad in a suit of rusty black. His silvery hair hung over his shoulders, 
and he had a slight stoop in his gait, as if Time were beginning to tell upon him. There was an 
expression of great benevolence in his face, and a mild yet joyous twinkle in his eye, indicative of 
fine feeling. He was watching a group of boys at play on the grass; and occasionally I heard a 
merry laugh gush from the old fellow, that drew me to his side. I am generally averse from forming 
acquaintance with strangers; but there was something in his look and manner, that attracted me, 
and induced me to overstep old prejudices. I easily made an excuse to enter into conversation 
with him, and found him to be the warm-hearted, guileless old man that his looks betokened. 

‘ A merry group they are! Gop bless them!’ said he, pointing to the boys, as they ran laughing 
over the green; ‘how I love childhood! God stamps his own purity on it; but the world soon 
wears off the impress. Well, well; I suppose it is forthe best.’ As he spoke, he moved off, as if 
to leave the place ; but Ihad no idea of losing the acquaintance which I had just formed; so I 
walked on at his side. He did not seem at all loath to the companionship of a stranger, and made no 
secret of his name or whereabouts. The first, he told me, was Joun Quon; that he was a solitary 
man, without kith or kin; and that he occupied a ruinons house in an unfrequented part of the city. 
From the remarks which dropped from him, I judged that his means were limited ; nevertheless, he 
contrived to drop a sixpence in the hatof a beggar whom we passed, and who seemed to expect 
it when he saw him. Chatting on various subjects, we kept on until we came to the central part of 
the city. Here he took leave of me; and after inviting me to call on him, bent his steps toward 
home. 

‘ A few days after this, I visited him at his own house; and from that time, scarcely a day has 
passed which has not found me lingering about his haunt. There is much in his simple character, 
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and in his dreamy yet artless mind, to amuse an idler, which I acknowledge myself to be ; and his 
conversation is so replete with forbearance to the feelings of others, and with benevolence to every 
thing about him, that it wins one irresistibly to him. From what has occasionally escaped him in 
conversation, I am convinced that he is a thorough stickler for old notions, and a confirmed believer 
in ghosts and hobgoblins ; nor do I think that he would exchange the haunted house which he now 
inhabits, and of which he speaks in the most enthusiastic terms, for the finest dwelling in the city.’ 


We are led to believe that English readers will see an illustrated edition of ‘ The 
Attorney,’ from the press of an Anglo-American house in London, before many 
months. Like the other works written for and republished from these pages, 
‘Zenobia, or the Fall of Palmyra,’ ‘ Letters from Rome,’ etc., this last would 
scarcely fail to reach a sudden popularity in England, and pass through successive 
editions. We must in closing beg the reader to note the object of Mr. Quon’s 
visit to ‘the benighted parts of New-Jersey.’ Perhaps they will know more about 
it hereafter. 


Man a Sovt: or the Inward and Experimental Evidences of Christianity. By A. B. Muzzey. 
In one volume. pp. 157. Boston: WILLIAM CrosBy AND CoMPANY. 


Tuts is in many respects a profitable little book. It inculcates the education of 
the affections; it abounds in thought; is generally clear, frequently eloquent, but 
sometimes over-simplified: the writer now and then explains till he darkens, and 
illustrates till he confounds. This too common defect of argumentative writers, how- 
ever, is comparatively lost amidst numerous beauties and merits, that arrest the ear 
and win the reason and heart of the reader. Matter, the writer contends, is in 
reality as much hidden from us as spirit. We know nothing of it, except its opera- 
tions, and just as much, and in the same way, do we know of the soul. Unlike the 
body, the soul, the conscious man, undergoes no variety of changes. It is always sub- 
stantially the same, never,losing its strict identity ; never, in this important aspect, 
any other than it has been from the first hour of its existence. It is indivisible, 
one and entire. We are conscious of an unchangeable personal identity. It is 
real, says our author ; ‘it thinks, and thought isa reality ; it compares, judges, rea- 
sons, and reasoning is a reality. It wills; freedom of choice, self-determining 
power, what a glorious reality is that! It loves; with a deep, unalterable affec- 
tion it intertwines its blessedness, it would sometimes seem its very existence, 
with kindred spirits. Do you tell me all this is but an illusion? Then what is 
real?’ As we unfold our inward natures, we become conscious of a connection 
with the Infinite Spirit, and of the possession of powers and faculties which this 
life cannot fully develope. The body falls within the rank of the*outward crea- 
tion, and partakes in its fortunes. Frailty, decay, and death are its inevitable lot. 
The particles which constitute our physical frame change daily. A strange event 
at length passes over us, and they are decomposed and resolved into another form, 
and thence onward into ever-varying and ever new forms. Notso the soul. It 
rules all matter. ‘The material universe is a concourse of agencies and opera- 
tions, all ministering to the ‘hidden man. For this, suns glow in their spheres 
and stars radiate through immensity.’ We are surrounded by emblems and sym- 
bols. The visible suggests the invisible ; the decaying the permanent; the rela- 
tive the absolute ; the imperfect the perfect; the finite the infinite. The spirit 
not so much has as is life. When we feel the sublime truth that ‘man is a living 
soul, matter sinks into insignificance. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Tue Past, tHe Present, anp THE Future.— We have before us the ms. of 
a lecture on the character and history of Sergeant Jasper, the distinguished hero 
of Fort Moultrie, in the harbor of Charleston, (S. C.,) in 1776, delivered not long 
since before the Georgia Historical Society, by Hon. R. M. Cuaron, one of its 
members, and long and favorably known to our readers as the accomplished and 
entertaining ‘ Georgia Lawyer’ of these pages. We cannot resist the inclination to 
present the following passages from the exordium of the performance in question ; 
beautifully illustrating as it does the tendency of the human mind to discontent, 
and the continual ‘ reaching after those things which are before, in the imaginations 
alike of youth and age: ‘ We see the physician envying the heavy fees and the sud- 
den wealth of the member of the bar, and the latter mourning over some detected 
flaw in his declaration, or some discovered slip in his pleadings, and casting a look 
of discontent at the superior fortune of the disciple of Esculapius, whose flaws 
and slips are concealed and covered over by the common mother of us all; while 
the honest mechaniefwho is compelled to make his way inch by inch, and to earn 
his money dollar by dollar, stands scowling at both the learned professions, and 
regretting that the high places and eligible niches of fame are the rewards of what 
he considers ‘learned quackery’ or unmeaning technicality. In truth, discontent 
with our lot is the common error of mankind. How often do we read and hear of 
the delights of childhood; of the merry hours of boyhood! How often does the 
tear start to the eye, when we think of the truant hours when we fled to the green 
and to the wood, and basked in the sunshine by the stream! We call this happi- 
ness now; we make rhymes to it; we sigh for it; we long for it again: but then, 
when it was the Present, and not the Past, we considered it the stormiest season 
of life. To us there was no ‘rod of affliction’ like the birchen wand; no despot 
greater than the ruler of our academy; no tyrant more cruel than our now much- 
loved school-mistress. We ardently desired that Time would fly with the wings 
of the whirlwind, and bring us to the summer-day of manhood. ‘ Alas! for the 
hour,’ thought we, ‘when Beauty shall smile upon us, when Wealth shall fill our 
coffers ; when Glory shall be our profession, and Fame our reward ; when we shall 
escape from mother’s frown and father’s chastisement, and float down life’s tide 
with our sails unfurled and our colors flying to the breeze of prosperity and happi- 
ness!’ - - - ‘ We gaze back upon the past or look forward to the future; we toil 
and struggle through the fleeting moments, to reach a goal before us, which when 
reached, we again leave behind us with the same indifference and contempt, to 
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obtain a more distant hope, and a still farther destination. How different and 
gloomy would be our feelings, were we to be judged by the generations of the Past 
instead of the myriads of the Future! Upon those who have preceded us, we 
have no claim; to those who are to come after us, each and all of us have some 
reason to give why we should be judged with leniency. If we have not discovered 
new planets, or upturned new mines in the soil of intellect, or mowed down in 
wholesale murder an innumerable host of our fellow-beings, we have at least aided 
to make straight the paths of civilization, or by the sweat of our brow caused the 
barren places of the earth to become fruitful. I hold that no man has ever lived, 
without leaving to posterity some legacy, either of good or evil; some example, for 
which he will be entitled to the thanks or the condemnation of his successors in 
this world. He might stand before them, if they were to be his judges, and point- 
ing them to what he had done for them, and reminding them of their own imper- 
fections and misdeeds, ask at their hands a favorable decision on his conduct. But 
what favor could we expect from those who had descended into the grave before 
we were? The ancient heathen and the Grecian sage; the warrior of Thermo- 
pyle; the stern and unyielding stoic; the aborigines of our own continent; the 


heroic martyrs who had poured their blood like water upon the earth— what a 


dread assize would this be to us, in comparison with the judgment of the future 
inheritors of the world! It would indeed be a terrific judgment; second only to 
that which shall come ‘like a thief in the night;’ when the earth shall be with- 
ered, and the elements melted, and the heavens rolled up like a scroll; when the 
licentious shall be caught in his snare, and the robber with his spoil; the drunk- 
ard with his accursed cup, and the murderer with the red blood of his victim 
dripping from his fingers’ ends; and each and all, the living and the dead, shall 
be summoned to receive the approval or condemnation of the Saviour of the 
world.’ . - - ‘ We are workmen who have taken up the axe and spade of antiquity, 
that we may dig from the caverns of the past the gems that are buried within their 
bosom, that they may flash upon and illumine the generations of the future: we 
prop up the tottering finger-posts that point to the names, the deeds, the paths of 
by-gone times, not that we may know the way, but that Posterity may also stand 
super antiquas vias ; we erect the falling column, we search out the ancient scroll, 
that we may benefit those who are to come after us.’ 


‘Tue Essex County WasHINGTONIAN ’ is the name of a new and handsome family newspa- 
per, devoted to temperance, general literature, and the news of the day, published at Salem and 
Lynn, (Mass.) We have perused several numbers of this journal with pleasure and profit. It is 
under the editorial supervision of an old correspondent of the KnickKERBOCKER, Mr. D. H. Bartow, 
who holds the pen of a graceful and ready writer. An editorial article entitled ‘ Night,’ in one of 
the July impressions, struck us as very felicitous. It was written at midnight, and closed with the 
following thoughtful sentences, which forcibly remind us of an article upon the same theme, from a 
favorite contributor, which we regret to have mislaid : 


* Fit emblem, O Moon! art thou of that divine religion of love shining down on this sorrowful 
night of our mortal being. Adversity, bitter though it be, and rife with foul and perilous things, 
when bathed in thy radiance shows beautiful and winning, and mirrors distinctly back all the glories 
of heaven; and objects that, seen under the glaring sun-light of mere earthly sense, looked but 
dull, and void of charm or interest, how, when touched by those magic rays, do they put on blessed 
meanings, and stand clad in the glory of transfiguration! A benison on thee, fair Night! This 
voiceless monition is not uttered in vain. Thou tellest me, as do a thousand divine messengers 
beside, that this mortal life, full though it be of sad and bitter thingé, and deformed by many a pain 
and rough hazard, may yet be seen, in the light coming from above, garnished with a loveliness 
which might stir the utterance of the dumb to a hymn of grateful joy!’ 
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Gosstp wits READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. — Our friend at Springfield, (Mass.,) is right in 
his estimate of the effect which a story of the character of ‘ Edward Alford and his Playfellow’ is 
calculated to have upon the honorable because useful and indispensable class of ‘ working-men,’ the 
farmers and mechanics of our country. This humble history well illustrates the truth of the remarks 
of Rev. J. O. CHouLss, in a passage of his excellent and sparkling Address before the American 
Institute, at its last anniversary. ‘ How many a parent,’ said the orator, ‘ would feel absolutely 
insulted if you supposed that he intended to put his boy to actual labor of any sort! When parents 
and children come to the conclusion that the lad must obtain his living by some exertion of his own, 
they put their minds to the rack to discover a way by which it can be done without labor. The 
father perhaps has made every cent he possesses by toil, yet under the influence of the day in 
which we live, he cannot endure the idea that his son should be seen in a laboring dress, engaged 
in a mechanical or agricultural employment. When will men see the folly of the opinion, that the 
youth who labors on a farm or works in a shop, can be fit for nothing else? A young man upon a 
farm may qualify himself not only to pursue his calling, but to take a part in all the public concerns 
of life.’ - . - The ‘ Passages in the Life of an Artist’? await a reéxamination. The article seems 
to abound in good matériel, but it is somewhat carelessly written. The writer’s experiences in the 
comments of ‘ troops of friends’ upon his sitter’s portrait we believe are common to all those who 
practice his ‘ serenely silent art.’ The dress is usually, with such critics, the first thing to recognize 
as ‘a likeness.’ ‘ My! how natural the comb is!’ was the first exclamation of a visiter to our artist’s 
studio; ‘I should know that was our Saran’s comb, any where!’ A similar critic was once 
encountered by an eminent painter in England. A thriving tailor, anxious to transmit his features 
to posterity, inquired of him what his terms were for a half-length. ‘I charge twenty-five guineas 
for a head,’ was the reply. The portrait was painted and approved ; when the knight of the thim- 
ble, taking out his purse, demanded how much he was to pay. ‘I told you before, that my charge 
for a head was twenty-five guineas.’ ‘I am aware of that,’ said Snip; ‘ but how much for the 
coat? Itis the best part of the picture!’ - - - There are two ‘ sights’ recently described, that we 
should rejoice to have beheld ; the late solar eclipse in Europe, from a high Alpine eminence, as the 
sublime line of central darkness strode from peak to peak, blotting in succession the fair fields of 
Northern Italy ; and the huge variegated punch-bowl, two hundred miles in diameter, which the 
concave earth presented to a western aéronaut, as he ascended higher and higher, and the horizon, 
always level with his car, widened as he rose. Such is the sublimity of a glimpse only of one of 
the ALMIGHTY’s worlds! - - - The ‘ Orphic’ style of advertising would seem to be gaining ground 
in the Transcendental Emporium. We have already presented our readers with one specimen, and 
an obliging Boston frieggrhas transmitted us a second similar circular. The advertiser is an oracle ; 
and the odd pauses created by the ‘ punctifying* are intended we may suppose to indicate the pro- 
gress of the Idea through the mind of its promulgator. Listen: 







PROFILES. 


Mosr exact Likenesses ; and side view, of the human Face. 

They are created, and formed in Flesh; by infinite Wisdom: superlative to all 
other Animals. 

Front View is Indefinite. Side View is truly Perspective, and accurate, 

The Form, and Shape, in Side View, is of greater Importance. 

The Chin, lips, Nose, Brow, and Form of the Head; are the most important 
parts, of the Budy. 

Dressing, is not needful. 

Serious countenance, is needful, and most natural. 

The Front Face, in the Looking Glass; is not accurately perceivable. 

But side view: Friends can admire them. And each, behold, what they never in 
the Looking Glass beheld. 

N. B. A Foreigner in Boston, who has just begun there ; has charged me for a 
profile, sixty-two and a half Cents, For which, I only charge twelve and a half 
Cents. 

Frames, I have; can put them in; they are Separate Prices. 
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THE retrospective critique on ‘Madame de Grafigny, if we may judge from internal evidence, is not 
from the pen of one who either speaks or writes the English language habitually. The ms. is so 
fine, and written moreover on both sides of the sheet, that emendations of idiom are out of the 
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question. Aside from this; is not the writer extravagant in his fervent admiration of the ‘ Lettres 
Peruviennes?’? 'To our mind, the epistles of GoLpsmitu’s ‘Citizen of the World,’ the ‘ Héloise’ of 
RovsseEav, and the ‘ Lettres Persannes ’ of MONTE*QUIEU, are superior in ease, grace and tone, to 
those of MADAME DE GraFicny. Nevertheless, ‘ Chagun d son goftt.’ - - - We spake in our last 
number of the character of Bryant’s poetry, and illustrated our remarks by a brief quotation. A 
recent poem from the ‘ Christian Examiner,’ entitled ‘A Hymn of the Sea,’ affords another example 
of the forceful and harmonious style of this great writer. Observe the simile and natural limning 
contained in the opening and closing lines of the annexed passage : 


—— ‘I look forth 
Over the boundless blue, where joyously 
The bright crests of innumeratle waves 
Glance to the sun at once, as when the hands 
Of @ great multitude are upward flung, 
In acclamation. 1 behold the a 
Gliding trom cape to cape, trom isle to isle, 
Or stemming toward far lands, or hastening home 
From the old world. 1t is thy friendly breeze 
That bears them, with the riches of the land, 
And treasure of dear lives, till, in the port, 
The shouting seaman climbs and furle the sail.’ 


What a wide reach is embraced in the conception we italicise below! It is almost equal to that 
sublime annihilation of time accomplished in two lines of ‘ The Antiquity of Freedom :’ 


* Thou with him didst draw 
The earliest furrows on the mountain side, 
Soft with the Deluge!’ 


We must ask the reader to note too, in the opening line, the use of another of the felicitous ver- 
nacular words to which we have heretofore alluded : 

* These restless surges eat away the shores 

Of earth's old continents ; the fertile plain 
Welters in shallows, headlands crumble down, 
And the tide drifts the sea-sand in the streets 

Ot the drowned city. Thou meanwhile, afar, 

In the green chambers of the middle sea, 

Where broadest spread the waters, and the line 
Sinks deepest, while no eye beholds thy work, 
Creator! thou dost teach the coral worm 

To lay his mighty reets. From age to age, 

He builds beneath the waters, till, at last, 

His bulwarks overtop the brine, and check 
The long wace rolling from the Southern pole 
To break upon Japan. ‘Thou bicdd’st the fires, 
That smoulder under ocean, heave on high 

‘Bhe new-made mountains, and uplift their peaks, 
A place of refuge for the storm-driven bird. 

The birds and wafting billows plant the rifts 
With herb and tree ; sweet fountains gush ; sweet airs 
Ripple the living lakes, that, fringed with flowers, 
Are gathering in the hollows.’ 


By the way, we are duly obliged to the correspondent (‘ P. F.’) who has forwarded to us his dis- 
sent from our opinion, touching the superiority and comparative rank of Bryant among the living 
poets of the age. But his ‘ criticism’ upon passages in some of our favorite bard’s most admirable 
effusions are really unworthy of comment. ‘ P. F.’ is just as capable of appreciating Bryant, and 
the high order of poetry of which he is a master, ‘ as a goose is the beauty of the proportions, the 
magnificence, and the height of the triumphal arch through which it waddles.’? - - - It is Dr. Joun- 
SON, we believe, who says that little vexations are more trying to the temper, and harder to be 
borne, than greater troubles. We heard the other evening a querulous-looking little manufacturer 
illustrate the truth of the remark, by a ludicrous narrative of small annoyances, that made an aggre- 
gate of large misery. ‘I went,’ said he, ‘ into my barber’s this morning, with my temper soured by 
letters from the attorneys of five bankrupt creditors at the South-west ; postage unpaid of course — oh! 
yes; bankrupts do n't pay postage to their dupes—oh no! I was vexed too at a painter, who had 
received half-pay in advance to paint me a new sign ; but he must go a-sailing on the bay a-Sunday, 
and get drowned — just as like as not on my money: anyhow, he ‘ died, and made nosign.’ I was 
in a dreadful hurry, for I had to raise money to take up a note, and was short fullone half. There was 
a young sprig in the barber’s chair, who passed me and got in the shop about a yard before me, by 
acting as if he wanted to speak to a man who was ahead of me — a contemptible trick! Well, Sir, 
there he sat, feeling of his chin after every round of the razor, and ‘ asking for more ° till his beard 
was ‘ close’-reaped into the middle of next week ; reading the whole time the only paper that I ever 
do read, which he continued to do all the while the man was curling his hair and whiskers, evi- 
dently just to spite me. It was an hour before I got away from the barber’s ; and then the friend 
who would have loaned me fifty dollars, in my strait, had taken the morning cars for Newark. 
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After attending to some necessary business at the store, I sallied out for a ‘ shin’-dy in Wall-street. 
Every body was ‘ short,’ though each one ‘could have done it yesterday,’ which struck me as rather 
curious. It was not far from three, and the day was of the nastiest August kind ; hot as melted 
lead, muggy, and sticky. I had on a pair of new boots, which my shoe-maker, for the first time I 
really believe in twenty years, had made too small. Heavens! how they bit at the heels, blistered 
as they were from slipping up and down in them! My stock was continually twisting round, hind- 
side-afore. My shirt, too, seemed possessed. I could n’t keep it down behind. It kept crawling 
up, and finally rolled into an inaccessible lump, saturate with perspiration, and rested in the small 
of my back. This annoyed me almost as much as a flea, the first I had felt this summer, that was 
nipping me at his leisure, in a secure position which he had taken up between my shoulders. At 
this interesting juncture, I was seized by the button by perhaps the most perfect specimen of a bore 
that can be found in New-York ; not one of your big pod-auger sort, but a fellow that twists a gim- 
let into you with his right hand, while he detains you by the button with his left, taking it out now 

and then, when he thinks it is going rather hard, to blow off the chips, and forthwith inserting it in 
another place. He was telling me, in a loud voice, of a shabby trick that had lately been served 

him by a man who had just passed us, and what he had that morning said to him: ‘ Said J, ‘ Sir, you 

are ad—d liar and scoundrel!’ ete. ; and I could see, as passers-by turned round to look at us, 

that they thought he was addressing this complimentary remark to me. I did n’t wonder, either, that 

they should think so, for my face must have been a good deal inflamed with impatient endurance. 

Well, when I could stand it no longer, I broke away, to drop in upon the only friend whom I thought 

would help me out; and what do you think? He had ‘ just lent every dollar he had’ to the man 

whom my button-holder had been serving up to me in parcels —his ‘ particular friend!’ As I 

came out of his office, the clock struck three. I went home more annoyed, more grieved, than I 

remember ever to have been before in my life. I was now wrought upto the highest pitch. I went 

straight to my bed-room, and after a long search, I found the little black rascal that hud covered my 

back and shoulders thick with oblong welts of blotches ; and was glancing at the demoniacal 4 

revenge depicted in my countenance as I passed by the looking-glass, rolling my prisoner ‘ as a 4 

sweet morsel’ under my thumb and finger, when the door-bell rang, and the girl came to say 

that ‘a gentleman wanted to see me.’ I stepped below, with something of exultation in my man- 
ner, and in the hall found the notary. He handed me a protest, and walked out; and when he had 
gone, Isaid to him: ‘ You and your bank may go to thed—1I! I’d rather have the pleasure of 
torturing this little torment to death, than to have the stamped note in my pocket!’ After manipula- 
ting my victim with due economy of enjoyment, I thought I’d see how he bore it. Now would you 
b’lieve it? — it was n’t the flea, d—n him! after all! It was only a little bit of black lint that had 
worn off from the lower side of my stock. This was the bitterest disappointment of that unlucky 
day!’ - + + We are od@fted to ‘S.*, (‘a subscriber since 1834,’) for the kindly spirit which he 
manifests in his comments upon the wholesale ‘ critique’ of the KNicKERBOCKER, ffom a distant 
source, to which we adverted in our last issue ; but our friend’s animadversions are quite unneces- 
sary. If the wielder of a weapon be so unskilful a sportsman as to overcharge his piece, it is 
natural that it should explode, and wound nobody but himself. Such accidents sometimes occur 
nearer home. But it is not for us to complain. We look upon the occasional ‘ manifestations’ 
of the querulous hypercritic or the successless ci-devant magazinist, of pinchbeck reputation in a 
narrow. Circle of kindred intellect, with what Cartyuz calls ‘a still smile.’ Indeed, there is 
a sort of small triumph, in seeing what a sour and envious littérateur of this class would do, if he 
had the power which lies so wholly beyond his reach. This Magazine is known ; and so univer- 
sully, we may add, in the United States, that wherever rare misrepresentation can find its way, there 
in the midst will be the Otp Kyick.,or his stanch and old-time friends, to confront and subdue 
it. - - » We feel the force of the complaint of ‘ T.,? whose article on ‘Dreams’ has been so long 
in our drawer. But in truth, we were afraid to publish it. True, it made us meditate deeply ; 
many of its thoughts are very beautiful ; but its reasonings tend to materialize the divine essence of 
the mysterious soul. We tremble at the idea which the writer presents us, ‘ from an acute and phi- 
losophical mind: ’ ‘ Why should a long be less pleasant than a shortsleep? Post-natal cannot differ 
from ante-natal unconsciousness. We were dead before we lived; ceasing to exist is only return- 
ing to our former state.’ Ah! this tempting of doubt is not well! Let us not vaguely enlarge the 
‘ eternal questionings’ of the human mind. ‘ Whoam I?— what isthis Me? Iam, and lately was 
not; but whence? how? whereto?’ ‘To all these, the answer lies around; ‘ written in all colors 
and motions, uttered in all tones of jubilee and wail; in thousand-figured, thousand-voiced, harmo- 
nious Nature ; but where is the cunning eye and ear to whom that Gop-written apocalypse will 
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yield articulate meaning? Creation lies before us like a glorious rain-bow, but the ‘Sun that made 


it lies behind us, hidden from us!’ A new correspondent, whom we make welcome to MaGa, has 
touched this matter to a fine issue : 


HIDDEN THINGS. 


G@. G. FOSTER. 


I. Iv. 


Hrippen gems are in the sea, Hidden faith and hidden worship, 
And hidden music in the air; | Oh ! how strong, how pure, how deep ! 
Beauty which we mortals see not, Swell and flow, like secret tountains 


Thrills around us every where. Whete the wild birds dream and sleep. 


II. Vv. 


Hidden thoughts, how bright, how many ! Why are these, if not to tell us 
Break like bubbles in the sun, ‘That these broken links unite 

Where the stream, unseen of any, In a chain forever sparklin 
Underneath wild fiowers doth run. In Etervity’s broad light ? 


Hidden loves and hidden dreamings, Oh! how desolate and dreary 
Treasures never brought to light, Would this world of sorrow be, 

Live and vanish, like the gleamings Gov ! if Thou had’st never whispered 
Of bright meteors in the night. That it is the pach to Tues! 


} 

Irt. | Vil. 

‘ Nothing in the Box, after all!’ 'This exclamation lately echoed through Sweden, in consequence 
of the opening, with great ceremony, of a box which had been bequeathed by Gustavus III. to the 
State, to be opened fifty years after his death. The contents were sundry letters, written to the 
king by three or four clever Freuch countesses, a private memoir or two, and other trifles. The 
orthography of the king’s documents showed that His Majesty enjoyed the reputation of a great 
author, without knowing how to spell! What a sensation did he not anticipate would be produced, 
when the contents of that box should be bared to the day! But he is dust and ashes; ‘times an’t 
as they used to was’ in Sweden: and now, there ’s ‘nothing in the box, after all!’ ‘ Comment is 
unnecessary.’ By the by, speaking of bad spelling; it was a young French prince, (was it not, 
and not our box-monarch?) of whom it is related, that being too indolent or too stupid to acquire 
his alphabet by the ordinary process, twenty-four servants were placed in attendance upon him, 
each with a huge letter painted upon his stomach: as he knew not their names, he was obliged to 
call them by their letter, when he wanted their services, which in due time gave him the requisite 
degree of literature for the exercise of the royal functions. - - - That the ‘ Magnolia’ Magazine 
should find the KnickeRBockeER to ‘abound in variety,’ and its ‘ editorial department lively and 
spirited,’ we will ‘suppose to be involuntary,’ yet receive the acknowledgment with all due grati- 
tude. That the Editor should mistake an expression of sympathy with him in his bereavement for 
an apology for something which he says he ‘ can forgive,’ we will suppose to be necessary. We 
have remarked without surprise a gradual subsidence of ‘ the ’Ercles vein.’ This is judicious, and 
was doubtless well considered. It will go far toward insuring the fulfilment of a promise, already 
thrice repeated, to ‘ avoid all bickering with contemporaries.’ In this regard we shall aim, as our 
readers can bear witness we always have aimed, to present a proper example to our fellow-jour- 
nalists. - - - Comparisons, let us inform ‘ C.,’ who ‘ awaits our decision’ upon his much too long 
poem, require something of similitude, to be acceptable to readers of taste. Some of his own (the 
two in the first stanza of ‘ Part III.,’ for instance) are forcible examples of catachresis ; almost as 
ludicrous, indeed, as the specimens afforded by a borough-member of the English parliament: 
‘ There,’ said he, ‘ stands the honorable gentleman, hesitating between two bundles of opinions ; 
afraid to strip off the mask and show the cloven foot, and yet loudly called upon by his constituents 
to give the hydra-headed monster Faction a rap over the knuckles!’ Is n’t this latter illustration of 
almost precisely the same class as that contained in ‘ IL1a’s’ response to ‘ BERETON’s confession of 
doubt?’ - - - * Will you,’ writes the author of the following lines, ‘ permit me to express, in the 
accompanying stanzas, the deep admiration I cherish for your departed brother? It was never my 
happiness personally to know him ; but when I heard of his decease, I felt that I had lost a friend. 
Many months after, whenever I heard the autumn wind moaning in the night season, my mind 
instantly reverted to him, and the plaintive lyre he touched so deftly. To use his own language, I 
could almost hear 


— ‘ the wail 
Of the cold wind upon its strings of fire.’ 
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But with him, ‘ life’s lingering languor’ is o’er, and he sleeps well ; awaiting, I doubt not, a glo- 
rious resurrection,’ and a home in that ‘ better-land’ where sorrow is never known and friends are 
never parted.’ 


MIDNIGHT MASS 





AT THE TOMB OF THE LAMENTED WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK. 


‘Quam Dzvs amat moritur adolescens.’ 


I. vr. 
GroomiLy moans the midnight wind, So saith that gentle voice, 
And the clouds are black with rain: While the gloomy forests moan, 


For the summer light is far away, 


Low, low. lixe one that singeth 
Beyond the tossing main. 


Uf a spirit heaven-ward flown! 













Ir. vit. 
And the church-yard trees are rustling Oh! Daughter of the South! 
In the rising autumn gale, In the mournful autumn-gale, 
Which heapeth o'er the new-made graves When the shrill wind on thy strings of fire 


The leaves so sere and pale. Rings like a spirit’s wail; 








Trt. VIIt. 











Doth the wind-tossed forest creak Mid the wild midnight darkness, 
As the solemn night makes moan? In the wildernesses hoar, 
Oh! asofter voice it is that sighs When the crimson leaves are falling, 


Around the church-yard stone! Thou shalt tune his harp no more | 















Iv. 


‘Alas!’ so saith that gentle voice, 

‘The rustling autumn gold 
He heeds no more, whose hands are clasped 
Amid the church-yard mould, 


rx. 

Moan, moan thou wind that rockest 
The cedar branches grim, 

For a bard his rest hath taken, 

And his country weeps for him. 










v, 2 
That went without a stain, That the good-man’s race is o'er; 
Oh! when shall they who mourn for him That a star hath left its diadem, 
Look on his like again!’ Which shall return no more! 


' 
| 
} 
i 
* Passed like the sweet bright day | Weeps, that the bright hath vanished, 


Utica, (N. Y.) H. W. Rockwstz. 






























‘ To me,’ says a western writer, ‘ departed friends do not smile from the shadowy cloud, the sil- 
very moon, or the glowing stars. I hear not their voices in the breeze. No! They are gone, and 
out of sight. Their smiles are as a light that has been quenched, and their voices as music that has 
died away.’ We cannot share this feeling, as we gaze upon the fading woods, and the clouds of 
purple and gold piled afinst the glowing west, as the autumn-day declines toward its solemn twi- 
light, amid the sighing of the freshening evening wind. There are voices and smiles of the Departed 
amid scenes like these. He who has gone, loved them ‘ with a pure passion;’ and in them shall 
Memory behold him, till we ourselves decline into dust and darkness, and Life, with all its sick 
toilings, and joyful and mournful sights and sounds, shall sink into the still eternity! Then shall 
we ‘ behold him as he is!’ - - - ‘A Voice from Boredom,’ by an ‘ Ex-Ep1ror,’ shall appear. We 
enjoyed the article with great goftt, for we have had our own experiences in this kind. The ‘ob- 
lique hint’ which removed one of our correspondent’s troublesome visiters, reminds us of the course 
adopted by an English nobleman toward a JEREMY-DIDDLER sort of person who came down to 
his seat in the country, on the strength of a general invitation, but who soon found by a gentle hint 
that he would have done better to wait for a special one. ‘I saw some beautiful scenery,’ was the 
visiter’s first ice-breaking remark, at table, ‘as I came down to-day by the upper-road.’ ‘ You will 
see some stiil finer,’ was the reply, ‘as you go back, to-morrow, by the lower one!’ Here was an 
end to the anticipated four weeks’ visit. - - - We ventured in our last number to state, that no let- 
ter concerning America, save a brief ‘ circular’ in relation to the international copy-right question, 
had been written and published by Mr. Dickens since his return home. We are now enabled to 
relissert. on the best authority, that the passages purporting to come from his pen, which have recently 
been circulated in many of the American journals, are base forgeries. In reference to the Knick- 
ERBOCKER, our friend writes: ‘Ihave not forgotten my promise nor your patience. I will not 
forget either.’ - - - We are struck with the annexed passage in an old number of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Review.’ It confirms the correctness of the remarks which we ventured recently to make in 
this department, concerning the spurious sympathy by which some of our novel-writers seek to 
enlist our feelings in the cause of the basest malefactors : ‘ To make criminals the object of a sen- 
timental admiration, and of a sort of familiar attachment; to hold up as a hero the treacherous 
murderer, merely because at his death he displays a firmness which scarce ever deserts the vilest, 
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is a task as unworthy of literary talent as it is unfit for cultivated and liberal minds.’ - - - That 
pleasant and popular journal, the New-Orleans ‘Picayune,’ has our cordial thanks, not less for 
the honorable mention which it is kind enough to make of ‘ this high-toned and elegant periodical ’ 
than for the felicitous answer which it furnishes to the simple little ‘ Charade’ of our correspondent 
‘J. R. P.,’ in the KNICKERBOCKER for July : 


CHARADE. 





ANSWER. 





My first with joy young soldiers hail, | Younse soldiers may, like mighty Dorr, 
Though peacetul cits beiore it quail, Seek tor and run away trom war, 
By whom a curse ’tis reckoned ; Finding it not as reckoned ; 
Ané patriots who their wind-pipes strain And patriots who do not want 
‘To advocate my first, are fain To fight, may wise and bravely rant ; 
To do it by my second, So there ’s the first and second, 
My whole with balifis is in vogue, Then, sheriffs taking one who stole, 
When they would apprehend a rogue, Or is in debt abhorrent, 
Or loose a criminal, ‘ per se’ Most legally present my whole, 
At cost of the community. Ww hich simply is — a warrant, 





Touching ‘ that picture :* there was one merit in it which seems to have escaped the notice of the 
editors of the ‘ Picayune.’ It was certainly not disfigured by any thing that one could call expres- 
sion. In this regard, it fell little short of some of Signor Gowarp’s pen-and-ink portraits. It strikes 
us, therefore, as ‘ standing in some rank of praise.’ We may be unduly biassed in its favor, how- 
ever. - - - Who that has enjoyed the society of a refined and hospitable elderly gentleman, of pure 
taste and large experience in the great world, including the world of literature and art, but must 
yield cordial assent to the annexed remarks of a popular modern author? ‘ It appears to me that 
conversational talent, like wine, requires age to make it mellow. The racy flavor, that smacks of 
long knowledge of life; the reflective tone, that deepens without darkening the picture ; the free- 
dom from exaggeration, either in praise or censure, are not the gifts of young men, usually ; and 
certainly they do season the intercourse of older ones, greatly to its advantage. There is exquisite 
pleasure in listening to the narratives of those who were mixing with the busy world; its intrigues, 
its battles, and its by-play ; while we were but boys. How we like to hear of the social every-day 
life of the great masters in literature and in art, whose names have already become historical! 
What a charm it lends to reminiscence!’ Contrast such a delightful character as this, with your 
‘ conversationist,’ who plumes himself upon being one of those ‘ great talkers,’ of whom it has been 
well said, that ‘ not only do they do the least, but generally say the least, if their words are weighed 
instead of reckoned.’ We have heard persons of this sort prate with a fatuous flippancy to their 
entertaining elders, of matters which they saw, while yet the ambitious ‘ conversationist’ was ‘ a 
watery, pulpy, slobbery freshman, and new-comer in this planet, and sat muling and puking in his 
nurse’s arms.’ Men of the*largest minds, it is not always remembered, have the smallest opinion 
of themselves; for their knowledge impresses them with humility, by showing them the extent of 
their ignorance ; and the discovery makes them taciturn. - - - ‘ The Married Woman’s Tongue,’ 
written in reply to‘ The Married Man’s Eye,’ follows the latter too closely to be understood, without 
recurring back to the KNICKERBOCKER for December, 1839, which many of our readers would not 
be able todo. The article is not ill-written, but it doesn’t proceed from a ‘ Patient Husband,’ 
whereas the other was from an exemplary wife. We would wager a guinea that it is the handy- 
work of some rusty, crusty, fusty old bachelor. An old work which we remember to have read 
many years ago, divided the action of the tongue into lying, flattery, oratory, grammar, and scold- 
ing. Lying was described as ‘a very ancient science,’ and oratory was divided into three parts : 
* that of the bar, the pulpit, and the gallows!’ We fear our correspondent would be held to rank 
in the first category of action. - - - Perhaps we were ‘rather too hot’ in our comments upon 
* The Summer Solstice,’ as charged by our correspondent ‘ L.,’ who has taken our words au pied de 
la lettre. At any rate, we were ‘ quite so” two days after they were penned ; for surely such melt- 
ing, suffocating days never flamed — they did n°t dawn — upon the metropolis of this western world! 
We longed to realize the vision of the corpulent man who dreamed one sultry summer night that 
for the sake of cooling himself, he got out of his flesh and sat in his skeleton, to permit the air to blow 
through his ribs. - - - The paper upon * The Pilgrim’s Progress’ contains nothing which does not 
meet our own views of that time-honored work; but the writer has borrowed too largely from 
Sovuruey, without due acknowledgment, and his paper is toolong. It would make nearer twenty 
than ‘ ten KNICKERBOCKER pages.’ What does our correspondent think of the following remarks 
upon the character of Bunyan’s hero, from the ‘ History of Fiction?’ ‘The hero of this popular 
and pious allegory is a mere negative character, without one good quality to recommend him. 
There is little or no display of charity, beneficence, or even benevolence, during the whole course 
of his pilgrimage. The sentiments of CurisTIAN are narrow and illiberal, and his struggles and 
exertions wholly selfish. In proof of the latter part of this imputation, mark with what a heartless 
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indifference to every thing but himself, he abandons his wife and family: ‘Now he had not run far 
from his own home, when his wife and children, perceiving it, began to cry after him to return, but 
the man put his fingers ifto his ears, and ran on, crying ‘ Life! Life! Eternal Life!’ So he looked not 
behind him, but fled toward the middle of the plain.’ We should like to have heard Bunyan cross- 
examine this critic. - - - An incognito correspondent, who sends us a short poetical communica- 
tion for our Magazine, and a long prose one to read, that is destined for another, remind us of WaL- 
POLE’s reply to a Catholic, who was defending the large faith and frequent fasts inculeated by his 
sect: ‘ You give us too little to eat and too much to swallow!’ - - - We agree entirely with the 
Editor of the ‘ Magnolia’ Magazine, that one who can throw off lines so admirable as the following, 
from the Southern ‘ Companion,’ deserves to be known and cherished as a true poet: 


MY FATHER. 


BY 83. Re. JACESON, ESQ-, OF GEORGIA. 


* As die the embers on the hearth, The tree, beneath whose friendly shade 


And o’er the floor the shadows fall, Thy trembling feet had wandered forth — 
And creeps the chirping cricket forth, The very prints those feet had made 


And ticks the death-watch in the wall ; When last they feebly trod the earth: 
I see a form in yonder chuir, 


That grows beneath the waning light ; ; 

There are the wan, sad features — there ? ae eel eee 
The pallid brow and locks of white ! | Unworn thy hat, thy book unread, 
Effuced thy footstepe frum the sand ; 

And widowed in this cheerless world, 
The heart that gave its love to thee ; 

Torn, like a vine whose tendrils curled 
More closely round the falling tree ! 


‘My Farxuer! when they laid thee down, 
And heaped the clay upon thy breast, 
And leit thee sleeping all alone 
Upon thy narrow couch of rest, 
I know not why, I could not weep — } 
The soothing drops refused to roll ; 
And oh ! that grief is wild and deep, 
Which settles tearless on the soul ! 


* Oh, Father! then for her and thee 
Gushed madly forth the scorching tears, 
And oft, and long, and bitterly 


| 
} Those tears have gushed in later porns 
‘ But when I saw thy vacant chair, For as the world grows cold around, 
Thine idle hat upon the wall, | And things take on their real hue, 
Thy book — the pencilled passage where 


*T is sad to learn that love is found 
Thine eye had rested last of all; Alone above the stars with you |’ 


OnE of our correspondents once asked : ‘ Who was that singular ‘ Dick’ who wore the ‘ odd’ hat- 
band; and why are ‘ P.’s and Q.’s required to be minded any more than any other two letters of the 
alphabet?’ This latter term we have lately learned was originally addressed to persons who were 
in the habit of running up scores of ale at London taverns, which were kept in columns of chalk- 
figures on the walls, ygth the initial ‘ P.’ or ‘Q.’ over each, indicating pint or quart. ‘ Mind your 
P.’s and Q.’s’ therefore probably originated with some ancient teetotaler, in giving advice to an 
extensive tippler ‘on tick.’ - - - As an actof sheer justice to Mr. Dickxrnson, the printer of this 
Magazine, whose watchful care and skill are so conspicuous in the aspect of its pages, we cannot 
forbear to say, that throughout the Union its execution is declared by the public journals to be 
wholly unsurpassed. ‘ The KNICKERBOCKER,’ says the New-York Daily Tribune,‘ is more beauti- 
fully printed than any Magazine in the known world;’ and the Southern ‘ Orion,’ itself a model of 
typographical neatness and taste, in noticing our issue for July, observes: ‘ This is the first number 
of a new volume ; and we find the wisdom of a remark in our first number, that ‘ we dared not 
say the execution of the KNICKERBOCKER was unsurpassable,’ for it is even now surpassed. The 
present issue appears in the most beautiful typographical garb that ever graced a periodical. It is 
printed throughout from new type of exquisite mould, from the new and extensive foundry of 
Mr. Dicxtnson, its printer; and out of the English annuals we have never seen a more 
recherché-looking page.’ - - - We can very well afford not to be offended at the comments con- 
tained in the curt letter of ‘ Junius,’ of Baltimore, upon our notice of his communication, in our 
August issue. Letit all pass. We would only have him remember, that the deepest rivers have the 
plainest surface, and the purest waters are always clearest. Crystal is not the less solid for being 
transparent. The value of a style rises like the value of precious stones. If it be dark and cloudy, 
it is in vain to polish it ; it bears its worth in its native looks; and the same art which enhances its 
price when it is clear, only debases itif it be dull. - - - If the correspondent who sends us, in 
response to our brief remarks upon ‘ Imprisonment for Debt’ in our last Gossip,’ ‘ A Tale of Truth’ 
will furnish us with the names of the parties to the unmanly and base transaction he narrates, we 
will insert them in full in the text of the article. We know not which to choose ; the smooth- 
tongued, accomplished persecutor, or the ‘ heard-hearted, monkey-faced ignoramus.’ As ‘sam- 
ples ’ of humanity, they forcibly illustrate VoLTarre’s sententious description of mankind : ‘ Moitié 
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singes et moitié tigrés!? - - - We did not allude to the style of ‘ N.’s’ article in our private note to 
him. Our objection was to his ‘ views,’ which might have been ‘ acceptable to that class of persons? 
for whom he wrote ; but that class is small, while our readers are many. Every monthly issue of 
the KNICKERBOCKER goes before more than forty thousand persons. It is not perused and torn up, 
like a newspaper, but it is kept, read from week to week, and then bound up for future perusal. It 
is our aim to treat all sects, political or religious, as nearly alike as possible. - - - The paper 
entitled ‘ Straw-Bail’ is more suited for the pages of the ‘ Law Reporter’ than for the KnickEeR- 
BOCKER. - As it is ‘ left to our discretion ’ however, the writer must pardon us for extracting ‘a 
plum:’ ‘ Are you worth eighteen hundred pounds, after all your debits are paid?’ said a London 
magistrate to a Jew, who had been placed before him by an attorney, to justify in bail for one of his 
roguish clients. ‘* Eighteen hunder’ pounds,’ replied the Jew, ‘ is a great deal o’ monish; I have n’t 
got half so much; but as the attorney has given me a twenty-pun’ note, what am I to do with it?’ 
* Putit in your pocket,’ said the Judge. The old man folded up the bank note deliberately, placed it in 
his pocket-book, and retired.’ - - - Although out of the great political current, we too would fain 
rejoice atthe reign of peace, brought about through the late AsHBURTON treaty. War is decidedly 
unpopular. The time has gone by when a WELLINGTON would be upheld in his desire for ‘ no better 
sport’ than to meet a colonne serrée within his murderous lines. Records of such ‘ sport’ would not 
read well in any despatches of this era. - - - ‘Despondency!’ Oh, psha! Excuse us, friend 
‘P. S.’, but we do not desire to help any similarly-constituted mind to ‘ ruminating food’ such as 
yours. You are only the temporary victim of ennui, ‘a malady which generally arises from the 
want of a want,’ and which constitutes the complaint of those who have nothing to complain of. 
‘ Time drags wearily,’ you say, yet ‘ neither fortune nor friends you lack.’ Very well; ‘ live ona 
shilling a day, and earn it.” See if that won’t help your case. - - - We have seen since our last an 
account in detail of the proceedings at the Literary Fund Dinner in London, at which Mr. Wasu- 
INGTON IRVING was present, and to which we have heretofore briefly alluded. Princk ALBERT 
presided, and introduced the toast of the evening, ‘ Prosperity to the Literary Fund,’ with a brief 
speech, which was delivered in a voice clear and harmonious, and a manner calm and subdued. 
Afier Prince ALBERT, CAMPBELL followed with a toast to HaLLamM the historian, who replied in a 
liberal, manly, and inaudible little speech, and was succeeded by Moors, ‘ with a bald, shining 
head, sparkling features; an exceedingly little man, gray-haired, but fresh-colored and lively, 
enjoying apparently like Faustarr a latter spring.’ He was followed by Tatrourp and the 
Marquis of LAanspowne. ‘ The only other person,’ we are told, ‘ to whom the anxiety of the meet- 
ing was much turned, was WasHINGTON IRviING. So popular are the writings of this gentleman, 
and so admirably has he drawn the traits of old English character and feelings in his Sketch-Book, 
that he is regarded by most readers with a sort of affectionate attachment, as if he were personally 
identified with all that is amiable, interesting, and venerable in our national character and rural 
tastes. He revived the style of AvpIsoNn; its higher graces, sportive gayety, and tenderness ; but 
added a dash of romantic feeling, derived from sympathy with the rude but eloquent tribes of 
Indians, the huge primeval forests, and wild traditions of his native country. When Mr. Irvine 
rose, there was an immense clapping of hands and waving of handkerchiefs. He simply, in a few 
words, returned thanks. The accomplished American is an unaffected-looking man, being not 
unlike a respectable farmer, or a plain ‘ stout gentleman,’ averse to all parade and display.’ Our 
readers will be glad to learn that Mr. Irvine is once more at anchor in Spain, which has always 
been to him a fairy land, and is in the enjoyment of excellent health and spirits. It must have been 
gratifying to GEOFFREY CRAYON to receive the royal compliment to himself with which the Regent 
closed his reply to the Minister’s modest and brief address on presenting his credentials: ‘ I am 
delighted, Sir, that you should have been chosen to convey to me the wishes of the American gov- 
ernment.’ The King had n’t heard, we may suppose, that the author whom he thus welcomed and 
honored had stolen his laurels from the brow of a Spanish historian! - - - A friend in Washington 
has sent us a humorous account of a house that is haunted by the shadow ofa ghost! It is addicted 
to great precision in its hours ; being in this respect quite equal to Hoop’s ghost, that came ‘ reg’lar 
at twelve o’clock every night, took a drink at the pump, and after having squenched hisself, wan- 
ished into wapor!’ Ghosts are things a good deal talked of but seldom seen. - - - We alluded in 
our ‘ Gossip’ for July to an article which we had received from an esteemed correspondent upon 
* Domestic Architecture ;? a subject that is just now exciting a good degree of interest among our 
citizens. Being written in some haste, the writer has withdrawn it, for the purpose of substituting 
hereafter a paper which shall do more elaborate justice to the subject. We hail with pleasure the 
increasing taste among us for a higher order of domestic architecture ; and we shall take good care 
to keep our readers advised of its progress. We hope, in external architecture, hereafter to see 
more of the Gothic, and less of what a friend of ours terms the ‘ Jronic style.’ The Grecian has 
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become amazingly common. Grecian temples form everywhere our principal country-houses, and 
almost all their out-appendages. When Trinity-Church, that noble conception of its architect, 
Mr. Urjonn, shall have been completed, it will afford to uutravelled Americans some idea of the 
poetry of Gothic architecture. Even now, before its graceful tower has begun to spring loftily into 
mid-air, and while yet nothing, as it were, is at all complete, the merely limned edifice has well 
nigh ‘ become religion’ in our eyes. - - - * Public Charities,’ we are sorry to say, (for we respect the 
writer’s head and honor his heart,) is inadmissible, and for one only reason; it is so closely and 
badly written, upon both sides of spongy paper, that it is in some places wholly illegible. The 
motto is admirable : ‘ To the word alms there is no singular, in order to teach us that a solitary act 
of charity scarcely deserves the name.’ - - - When will ‘ M.’ resume those admirable sketches of 
his, which were wont to set the town onaroar? His repeated promise is cherished still, malgré 
our long, patient and fruitless waiting. The enterprise of an old English writer ‘ defines our posi- 
tion’ exactly: ‘1 am studying the art of patience ; to drive a snail before me from this town to Mos- 
cow ; neither use goad nor whip to him, but let him take his owntime!’ - - - The attempted imi- 
tation, in the essay upon ‘The Book of Job,’ is unsuccessful. The sublime majesty and royal 
magnificence of the Scripture poems are above the reach and beyond the powers of all mortal intel- 
lect. - - - We must see, before we can consent to publish, the ‘ Exposé of a clique of three or four 
small littérateurs among us.’ ‘ Every now and then,’ says the writer, ‘ one of these personages 
writes a little piece, and the rest praise that little piece, expecting to be lauded in turn for their own 
little pieces!’ - - - ‘An Hour at a Lapidary’s, if its records are veritable, will make somebody's 
cheeks tingle, if it shall hereafter appear in our pages. Is itindeed true, that some of our young bucks, 
whose ‘ bluod ’ they decline to trace, are ‘ served at a seal-engraver’s with just such crests as they 
may choose from the ‘ Book of Heraldry?’ Some kind person should furnish these parvenus with such 
flourishing trees of genealogy as CHaTTERTON forged for the bourgeois of his native city. - - - ‘ My 
First Dramatic Lesson’ is a very good love-story, and only lacked one thing to have insured its pub- 
lication. It happens not to be original. If our correspondent will take the trouble to look over (but 
that he must have done) Mr. H. 'T. TuckKERMAN’s pleasant volume of ‘ Rambles and Reveries,’ he 
will find in the interesting story of ‘ The Thespian Syren’ the entire matériel of his own ‘ carefully- 
written’ tale. - - - Would that you could have ‘ forgathered’ with us the other evening in our 
beloved sanctum, reader, and perused with us original and unpublished letters from ANTOINE 
Canova, CuarLes Lams, Baron STEvBEN, and kindred ‘ men of mark,’ artistical, literary, mili- 
tary, and civil; including an interesting document under WasuHIncTon’s own hand. It shall go 
hard but our readers shall know more of these in a subsequent number. - - - We decline to enter 
the lists for or against Allopathy or Homeopathy. The theme is neither literary, nor akin to it. 
There is a species of sublimity in the practice of the former, which brings, like Napotron, large 
masses to bear on a ggren point; yet the latter must be the more desirable method to the patient, to 
whom a little medicine will naturally be the most grateful. We desire to have nothing to do with 
either system. ‘ A plague on both your houses!’ say we. - - - ‘ An old Jady combatted the idea of 
the moon being inhabited, with the emphatic argument that the thing was wholly impossible ; ‘ for,” 
said she, ‘ what becomes of the people in the new moon, when there is nothing left of it but a little 
streak?’’ ‘There have been various surmises on this subject; but it seems to us quite evident that 
if, as has often been asserted, ‘the moon is made of green cheese,’ the very fact settles the question 
of its being inhabited; reasoning from analogy, and the best lights we have on hand. - - - We 
must inform our fair Boston correspondent, who favored us with the ‘ Lines written after visiting 
Mount Auburn,’ in our August issue, that she is in danger of losing her identity in these pages, 
under her present nom de plume. ‘lone’ is the signature of Mrs. M. E. Hewitt, for many years 
an occasional contributor to this Magazine ; and indeed it was from her pen, as we inferred, that the 
lines in question proceeded. - - - We welcome two rare contributors, in the gentlemen to whom 
we are indebted for ‘ The Antiquarians’ and the ‘ Three Passages in the History of a Poet,’ in 
preceding pages. The first is remarkable for its graphic and vivid descriptions, and the second for 
the mingled vigor, beauty, and humor which pervade it. The satire elicited from the scene in 
Westminster Abbey is not less just than felicitous. We remember a piece of verse, we think by 
Hoop, describing a Sunday-visiter, a foreigner, listening in rapt devotion to the music of the organ, 
dying away amid the lung-drawn aisles and fretted vaults of the Abbey. He was apostrophizing 
the spirit of the solemn and hallowed pile, when he was touched on the shoulder, and a gruff voice 


exclaimed : 


* Sarvice is done ; it’s tuppence now 
For them as vants to stop!’ 


We have accidentally encountered the second number of ‘ The Great Western’ Magazine, 
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‘chiefly devoted to American Literature,’ and published in London under the supervision of 
Mr. Isaac C. Pray, who went out, as we learn, as an agent to secure the first copies of attractive 
publications in England for one of the mammoth newspapers in this country. We allude to it only 
to say, that as the editor has seen fit in the number before us to place in succession some forty or 
fifty pages of matter written for the KNICKERBOCKER, he might at least have given us credit for the 
articles thus ‘conveyed.’ We are informed that a like proportion of unacknowledged papers from 
this Magazine may be found in subsequent issues of ‘ The Great Western.’ The publishers how- 
ever, a3 we are informed, have given notice that with the fifth number the work expires — just as 
* Puffer Hopkins’ was announced to appear in its pages! It is an unlucky circumstance, that what 
was here left unfinished of this intense novel, for the lack of a few readers, should fail of being com- 
menced in London from the same cause. We thought it was to have been concluded in the ‘ Boston 
Miscellany,’ but it should seem not. It was given out too, after the death of ‘ Arcturus,’ of which it 
was ‘ the attraction,’ that the conclusion was to be issued in an extra-sheet; yet the reading public, 
on aching tip-toes, still await the dénouement of this sadly-humorous and laughably-pathetic 
‘work.’ - - - The ‘ Hits at Poetical Styles, from which we quoted an amusing passage in the 
‘Gossip’ of our last number, did not originate, we are informed, in an English magazine, but 
were written by Park Benyamin, Esq., for the ‘American Monthly. - - - Where ts ‘ Fila- 
neur?* - - - Weare more vexed than we care to express, that owing to an accident the con- 
clusion of the interesting story of ‘The Hermit of Cetara’ is delayed until our next number. 
Among the articles on file, and under or awaiting consideration, are the following: ‘ The Cadi and 
the Robber,’ a Turkish tale, translated from the Turkish language, by the author of ‘ An Audience 
with Sultan AspuL Mesip;’ ‘The New-Year’s Night of an Unhappy Man;’ ‘ The German 
Scholars of the Sixteenth Century ;’ ‘An Evening Stroll;’ ‘ Schiller; ’ ‘ Rose-Hill Cemetery,’ 
Macon, Ga.; ‘ Auction Sketches ;’ ‘ The Fine Arts ;’ ‘Idleberg;’ ‘ Bar-rooms and their Occu- 
pants ;’ ‘ Béranger;’ ‘The Poet;’ ‘The Fratricide’s Death;’ ‘ Passages from Jean Paul ;’ 
‘ Exeter;’ ‘Luis de Camoéns;’ ‘ A Story of the Heart;’ ‘ Reduplicate Forms in English ;’ ‘ Bat- 
tle of Laupen;’ ‘ The Insensate ;’ ‘ Oyster Biography;’ ‘ Night, by‘ H. H.,’ ete. Several of 
these we have as yet been unable to find leisure to read, while others have been heretofore pro- 
mised insertion. But our correspondents must pardon us. We do the best we can, all circum- 
stances considered, of which they must needs be ignorant. 


‘Dymonp’s Moranity.’ — Mr. C. S. Francts has published, in a small and neat volume, a work 
greatly needed at this juncture, entitled, ‘ The Principles of Morality, and the Political Rights and 
Obligations of Mankind. By Jonaruan Dymonp. Abridged, and provided with Questions, for 
the use of schools and of young persons generally: by Mrs. Carotine M. Kirkuanp.’? These 
abridged essays, Mrs. KrrK LAND tells us in her preface, have not unjustly been ranked among the 
wonderful productions of our day. The author was a young man, a member of the Society of 
Friends, who, destitute alike of the gifts of fortune and the leisure of the scholar, pursued his 
researches after moral truth within the narrow precints of a linen-draper’s shop, from which he 
drew his subsistence. The energies of an acute and pious mind are here devoted to the prepara- 
tion of a system of morality which rejects every effort to accommodate the simple precepts of the 
Saviour to the corruptions or the weakness of men, and every device of short-sighted Expediency. 
‘The style, though Doric in its simplicity, has yet a majesty which is the material result of the wri- 
ter’s profound conviction of the truths he is imparting. Firmness and modesty, energy and mildness, 
are the characteristics of the book, as they were those of its lamented author.’ 


Perkins’s ALGEBRA.— The author of this work claims only to have judiciously combined and 
arranged principles already known; although in the methods of operation he has presented much 
that strikes us as entirely original. The work contains, for example, and for the first time in this 
country, unless we greatly mistake, a demonstration and application of Srurm’s theorem, by the 
aid of which the learner may at once determine the number of real roots of any algebraic equation, 
with an ease greatly enhanced. The method too of finding the numerical values of the roots of 
cubic and higher equations, will doubtless be new to many. It takes us back to academic years, 
these shadowy spectres of ‘ polynomial fractions,’ ‘ eliminations,’ ‘ binomial’ and ‘ multinomial 
theorems,’ subtraction, multiplication, and addition of ‘surds,’ etc.; and we derive satisfaction 
from the thought that modern learners may avail themselves of the ‘ aids to knowledge ’ which were 
denied to less fortunate students, with only BonNyCASTLE to assist their exertions. 
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* Ewspank’s Hypraviics AND Mecuanics.’ — It is necessary only that we should mention that 
the work whose title-page is quoted below proceeds from the house of the Messrs. APPLETON, to 
satisfy the public of the character of its externals. In regard to its internal merits, it should be 
stated that the programme of the author affords but a mere skeleton of the various cognate branches 
of his main themes, with which, with unusual appositeness, he enlivens and illustrates his scientific 
researches : ‘ A Descriptive and Historical Accountof Hydraulic and other Machines for Raising 
Water, ancient and modern; with observations on various subjects connected with the Mechanic 
Arts; including the progressive developement of the Steam-Engine : descriptions of every variety 
of bellows, piston, and rotary pumps ; fire-engines, water-rams, pressure-engines, air machines, 
edlipiles, etc.; remarks on ancient wells, air-beds, cog-wheels, blow-pipes, bellows of various 
people ; magic goblets, steam-idols, and other machinery of ancient temples: to which are added, 
experiments on blowing and spouting tubes, and other original devices ; Nature’s modes and ma- 
chinery for raising water : historical notices respecting syphons, fountains, water-organs, clepsydra, 
pipes, valves, cocks, ete. In five Books; illustrated by nearly three hundred engravings. By 
Tuomas Ewsank.’ It isa cruel mortification, says RoBpERTsON in his ‘ Inpra,’ in searching for 
what is instructive in the history of past times, to find the exploits of conquerors who have deso- 
lated the earth, and the freaks of tyrants who have rendered nations unhappy, recorded with 
minute and often disgusting accuracy, while the discovery of useful arts and the progress of the 
most beneficial branches of commerce are passed over in silence and suffered to sink into obli- 
vion. This work will go far toward reversing this order of things, by associating with practical : 
scieuce, of constant application, the scattered facts that bear upon the various branches of which it | 
treats. 












Works on CHEMISTRY. — We find on our table two important and valuable works on chemis- 
try; one from the press of the BrorHers Harper, containing KaNne’s ‘ Elements’ of the science, 

with additions and corrections, and arranged for the use of the universities, colleges, academies, 

and medical schools, of the United States, by Jonn Wrti1am Draper, M. D., Professor of Chem- i 
istry in the New-York University. Asa text-book, this work is pronounced the best extant in the 
English language. The details, of minor value, are interpolated in small type, so as to preserve 
the scientific text proper, for the ready acquisition of the student, The other volume is from the : 
press of Messrs. WILEY AND Putnam, and contains Lreste*s ‘ Animal Chemistry, in its application 
to Physiology and Pathology :’ edited from the author’s manuscript, by W1LL1amM Grecory, M. D., i 
Ph. D., ete., of Scotlangge An extensive series of phenomena are here treated in their chemical ' 
relations. The work is looked for with great interest ; insomuch that two publishing houses, one : 
in Boston and the other here, have issued editions of the work ; both protesting that each is the 
legitimate Li£stG, and that the contrary assertion of each is a big lie, Both editions are good, how- 
ever, and so is the work itself. Each will find a ready and extensive sale. 
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‘Tue Furvre.’— The poem thus entitled, and which was delivered before the Association of the 
Alumni of Washington College, Hartford, (Conn.,) in August last by Rev. Josera H. Nicnots, 
lies before us, with external attractions in keeping with its character. It is altogether a neat produc- 
tion. Its style is simple, its diction chaste, and its rhythm musical and correct ; while the imaginative 

and descriptive portions evince an agreeable fancy and a fine eye for nature. We have perused it 
with pleasure, because itis unambitious, and aims to please without desiring to startle. We had | 
marked for insertion the touching tributes to the memory of the gifted H1LLHovse and the pious and i 
lamented Hosart; but our crowded space forbids. Messrs, Hircucockx anp Starrorp, New- 
Haven, are the publishers. 
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SETTLEMENT oF KNOXVILLE, TENN.— We have read, with a pleasure which we always derive 
from a perusal of the records of the rise and progress of the different portions of our glorious country, ' 
and especially of the great West, ‘ An Address delivered before the Citizens of Knoxville, Tenn., 
on the semi-centennial anniversary of the settlement of the town, by THomas W. Humes, Esq,’ 
As amere literary performance, it might be objected to it that it is somewhat too florid in its style ; 
but truth to say, the theme of the speaker would excuse the fault of ultra fervor and elaborateness. 
There are historical facts of more than poetic interest, though of that they largely partake, in this 
Address, to which we shall endeavor to refer hereafter. 
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‘Kapaosa.’— We are glad to acknowledge the receipt of a handsome volume, illustrated by two 
or three clever engravings, entitled, ‘ Kabaosa, or the Warriors of the West: a Tale of the Last 
War. By Mrs. Anna L. SNELLING.’ We find it to sustain the promise which we indicated in a 
notice of the earlier portions of the volume, which appeared in the serial form. The scenes are 
laid in the country bordering on Lakes Michigan, Erie, and Saint Clair; and the stirring oceur- 
rences of an eventful era in our history ; the contests with the aborigines in our borders; the con- 
quering of their renowned chiefs: the captivity of brave men and braver women, and the cowardice 
of one who vapored to no end but disgrace, shared unfortunately by his country ; with a love-epi- 
sode running like an artery through the book ; the whole written out from authentic records kept by 
a near relative of the author, who narrates not only ‘ what she saw, but part of which she was ;? 
all these make ‘ Kabaosa’ an entertaining production. A second edition confirms the prediction 
which we early ventured to make of its success. The writer, we understand, has another volume 
on the eve of publication, entitled * Stories of the Revolution.” Her means of obtaining attractive 
original matériel are rare and abundant. 


Harpers’ ‘ Liprary or Setect Novers.’— The Broruers Harper have ‘ hit the nail on the 
head,’ and they will ‘ drive it home.’ They have announced their intention to publish the novels of 
James, BuLWER, and other popular English writers, in an octavo form, upon good paper and a 
clear, legible type, for twenty-five cents the novel! A new work by Butwer, ‘ The Last of the 
Barons,’ will be issued as soon as the last pages of the manuscript shall have been received from 
the author. ‘The works introduced in this edition,’ say the publishers, ‘ will be given complete, 
without omission or abridgment, and in the neatest and handsomest manner. The paper will be 
of excellent quality ; the sheets will be dried and pressed, so that the volumes will be in order for 
binding ; and as the price is lower than that of any edition or form in which such works have ever 
been published here or elsewhere, a liberal encouragement from the public is confidently antici- 
pated.’ And well it may be, gentlemen! ‘ Pelham,’ The Disowned,’ ‘ Devereux,’ ‘ Paul Clif- 
ford,’ etc., have already appeared. 


‘Tne Hanp-Book or NEEDLEWorRK.’— In this very useful and elegant work, by Miss Lamzert, 
the directions for plying the needle are plain and easy of comprehension, and the plates which 
accompany the letter-press and illustrate the designs, will be found of great assistance to the ready 
acquiremeut of the art and its numerous principles. It contains ample instructions for drawing pat- 
terns, purchasing implements, framing and properly finishing work, etc. The several chapters com- 
prise, stitches, embroidery, canvass-work, crotchet, knitting, netting, braiding, applique, and bead- 
work. There are some brief historical chapters that are curious; they give a cursory glance at the 
progress of needle-work from the time of Mosgs to the present day. The volume is a fitting 


ornament for the table of the drawing-room or boudoir. Messrs. WILEY AND PuTNaAmM are the 
publishers. 


‘Tue Boox or tHe Navy.’— This superb volume, from the press of Messts. APPLETON AND 
Company, deserves a more elaborate notice than we have leisure to write or space to print, at the 
late hour at which we receive it. It ‘comprises a general history of the American Marine, and 
particular accounts of all the most celebrated Naval Battles, from the Declaration of Independence 
to the present time.’ The whole is compiled from the best authorities, by Jonn Frost, A. M., of 
Philadelphia. An appendix, containing numerous naval anecdotes and several patriotic songs, 
appropriately closes the volume. The embellishments are, fine portraits on steel of distinguished 
naval commanders, and numerous good engravings, large and small, from original drawings, by 
WiiraM Croome. Briefly, the work is beautifully printed, full of interest, and admirably illus- 
trated. It will certainly be popular, and secure a continuous sale. 


Tue Drama: Dererrep ArtictEes.— Notices of the Theatres, the opening of the Park, 
Mr. Frevp’s new comedy, (which had more merit than fair play, though not ‘ well considered in 
the scenes,’ and otherwise faulty,) together with brief reviews of the following works, are una- 
voidably omitted, although in type: ‘Science of Common Things ;’ ‘ Ormusd’s Triumph, or the 
Fall of Ahriman, a Drama; ’ ‘ Token of the Heart ;’ ‘ The Departed,’ a Ballad, the words by Park 
BenzaMin, Esq., and the music by Miss ELLEN BLunDELL; ‘ The Rose of Sharon, for 1843;’ 
‘De Werte on Human Life, or Practical Ethics ;’ ‘ Hope Leslie,’ by Miss Sepewick; ‘Attrac- 
tions of Language ;’ ‘ Mineral Springs of Virginia;’ Dr. Paynz’s Essays ; ‘ Canticles of the 
Church ;’ and ‘ Ecclesiastical Chants ’ 
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